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Marcus Whitman (1802-1847) 


Narcissa Whitman (1808-1847) 


Among the first American settlers in the West, the 
Whitmans played an important role in opening the Oregon 
Trail and left a tragic legacy that would continue to haunt 
relations between whites and Indians for decades after 
their deaths. 


Marcus and Narcissa Whitman were both 
from upstate New York. 

Narcissa Prentiss was born in 1808 in 
Prattsburgh, New York, into a devout 
Presbyterian family. She was fervently religious 
as a child, at age sixteen pledging her life to mis- 
sionary work. After she completed her own edu- 
cation, she taught primary school in 
Prattsburgh. In 1834, still awaiting the opportu- 
nity to fulfill her pledge, she moved with her fam- 
ily to Belmont, New York. 

Marcus Whitman was born in 1802 at 
Rushville, New York. After studying under a local 
doctor, he received his degree from the medical 
college at Fairfield, New York, in 1832. He prac- 
ticed medicine for four years in Canada, then 
returned to New York, where he became an 
elder of the Presbyterian church. In 1835 he 
journeyed to Oregon to make a reconnaissance 
of potential mission sites. 

Shortly before Marcus’ trip westward, 
Narcissa had also volunteered her services to 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, the umbrella group for 
Protestant missions to Indian peoples. The 
Board, however, was unwilling to send unmar- 
ried women as missionaries. After Marcus visit- 
ed the Prentiss family for a weekend, the couple 
-- who may have had a passing acquaintance 
beforehand -- agreed to be married, and the 


Board in turn offered them positions as mission- 
aries. 

In 1836 the Whitmans headed West with 
another missionary couple, Henry Harmon 
Spalding (who had been jilted by Narcissa) and 
his wife Eliza, and with a prospective missionary 
named William H. Gray. St. Louis was their 
departure point and Oregon their ultimate desti- 
nation. The group travelled with fur traders for 
most of the journey, and took wagons farther 
West than had any American expedition before 
them. Along the way, Narcissa and Eliza 
became the first white women to cross the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The Whitmans reached the Walla Walla river 
on September 1, 1836, and decided to found a 
mission to the Cayuse Indians at Waiilatpu in 
the Walla Walla Valley. The Spaldings travelled 
on to present-day Idaho where they founded a 
mission to the Nez Percé at Lapwai. 

The Whitmans labored mightily to make their 
mission a success. Marcus held church ser- 
vices, practiced medicine and constructed 
numerous buildings; Narcissa ran their house- 
hold, assisted in the religious ceremonies, and 
taught in the mission school. At first the couple 
was optimistic and seemed almost thrilled by the 
challenges their new life posed; Narcissa wrote 
home, "We never had greater encouragement 
about the Indians than at the present time.” This 


optimism soon faded, however. The Whitman's 
two-year-old daughter drowned in 1889, 
Narcissa's eyesight gradually failed almost to the 
point of blindness, and their isolation dragged on 
year after year. Above all, the Cayuse continued 
to be unreceptive to their preaching of the 
gospel. To the Cayuse, whose souls the 
Whitmans felt they were destined to "save," the 
mission was at first a strange sight, and soon a 
threatening one. 

The Whitmans made little effort to offer their 
religious message in terms familiar to the 
Cayuse, or to accommodate themselves even 
partially to Cayuse religious practices. Gift-giving 
was essential to Cayuse social and political life, 
yet the Whitmans saw the practice as a form of 
extortion. For the Cayuse, religion and domestic 
life were closely entwined, yet Narcissa reacted 
with scorn when they suggested a worship ser- 
vice within the Whitman household. Even a sym- 
pathetic biographer admits that "her attitude 
toward those among whom she lived came to 
verge on outright repugnance." Because the 
Whitman's missionary efforts bore so little fruit, 
the American Missionary Board decided to close 
the mission in 1842 and transfer the Whitmans 
elsewhere. 

Marcus headed East, undaunted by the com- 
ing winter, in an ultimately successful effort to 
convince the board to reverse its decision. On his 
return journey in 1843, he helped lead the first 
"Great Migration" to the West, guiding a wagon 
train of one thousand pioneers up the Oregon 
Trail. Soon, the Whitmans were spending more 
time assisting American settlers than they were 
in ministering to the Cayuse. Childless since their 
daughter had drowned, they took in eleven chil- 
dren of deceased immigrants, including the 
seven Sager children whom they adopted in 
1844. Their mission also served as a kind of 


boarding school for early Oregon settlers like Joe — 


Meek, whose daughter lived there for a time. 
These close connections between the Whitmans' 
mission and white colonization further alienated 


“=the Cayuse. 


The swelling number of whites coming into 
Oregon brought with them numerous diseases 
which ravaged the Cayuse, and the Whitmans' 
aid to the wagon trains made the Cayuse espe- 
cially suspicious of them. Even Narcissa 
observed this, noting in July 1847 that "the poor 
Indians are amazed at the overwhelming num- 
bers of Americans coming into the country... 
They seem not to know what to make of it." 

The Indians' suspicions gave way to rage in 
late 1847, when an epidemic of measles struck 
nearby whites and Cayuse alike. Although the 
Whitmans ministered to both, most of the white 
children lived while about half of the Cayuse, 
including nearly all their children, died. 

On November 29, 1847, several Cayuse, 
under the leadership of the chief Tiloukaikt, took 
revenge for what they perceived as treachery. 
They killed fourteen whites, including the 
Whitmans, and burnt down the mission buildings. 
A subsequent white militia attack on a band of 
uninvolved Cayuse escalated the conflict into a 
war, which went very poorly for the Cayuse. 

Two years after the attack, Tiloukaikt and sev- 
eral others involved in the Whitman Massacre 
voluntarily surrendered themselves in an effort to 
avoid the destruction of the entire tribe. Tiloukaikt 
was defiant to the end, announcing on the gal- 
lows, "Did not your missionaries teach us that 
Christ died to save his people? So we die to save 
our people." 

Already weakened by disease and subjected 
to continued white raids, the remnants of the 
Cayuse joined nearby tribes, especially the Nez 
Perce and Yakima. Thus the Whitmans' efforts 
ended in both their own deaths and the end of 
the Cayuse as an independent people. 
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The Letters and 
Journals of 
Narcissa 
Whitman 

1836 - 1847 


ON BOARD STEAMBOAT SIAM 
March 15, 1836. 
Dear, Dear Mother: 

Your proposal concerning 
keeping a diary as | journey 
comes before my mind often. | 
have not found it practicable while 
traveling by land, although many 
events have passed which, if 
noted as they occurred, might 
have been interesting. We left 
Pittsburgh this morning at ten 
o'clock and are sailing at the rate 
of thirteen miles an hour. It is 
delightful passing so rapidly down 
the waters of the beautiful river. 
The motion of the boat is very 
agreeable to me, except while 
writing. Our accommodations are 
good; we occupy a stateroom 
where we can be as retired as we 
wish. Two boats left Pittsburgh 
before we did, but they are now in 
our rear. The captain of one of 
them became very angry because 
we attempted to pass, and shot 
into our path before us. For a time 
we thought injury would be done 
by their coming in contact but we 
passed her unhurt. The siam was 
a very strong boat and might have 
sunk the other without much diffi- 
culty. It is an imposing scene to 
see the march of these stately fig- 
ures as they pass us on the 
waters. Some are very large, and 
are swarming with inhabitants. It 
has been quite pleasant to-day, 
but too cold to be on deck much of 
the time. We have seen no snow 
since we left the Allegheny moun- 
tains. 


March 28.- We have just come 


on board the Majestic. It is rightly 
named, for it is one of the largest 
boats on the river. We are now 
sailing on the waters of the great 
Mississippi. When | commenced 
this sheet we had just left 
Pittsburgh. We arrived in 
Cincinnati Thursday noon. Found 
Brother Spalding. Said he had 
been waiting for us anxiously for a 
fortnight; spent the remainder of 
the week in making arrangements 
for our journey, and on the 
Sabbath had a very interesting 
time with the disciples of Jesus 
there; felt strengthened and com- 
forted as we left them, to pursue 
our journey into the wilderness. 
Much good feeling was manifest- 
ed in the churches - a deep inter- 
est appeared to be taken in the 
missions. Especially our two 
Indian youth attracted the gaze 
and admiration of a crowd on 
Sabbath, but our expectations 
were not realized, and Saturday 
night found us on the waters of the 
Mississippi, eighty-nine miles from 
St. Louis. We felt it our duty not to 
travel on the Sabbath, and deter- 
mined to leave the boat, although 
many on board tried to persuade 
us to remain, and have preaching 
on the Sabbath, and of the num- 
ber one was a Presbyterian minis- 
ter from New York, who appeared 
quite anxious to detain us. At ten 
o'clock we landed at Chester, 
illinois, and had a most delightful 
Sabbath of rest with the few disci- 
ples of Jesus we found there. An 
aged minister, who had been toil- 
ing in this part of the vineyard ever 
since the year 1817, we found of a 
kindred spirit. He preaches to sev- 
eral congregations. Said he had 
not had a brother minister to 
preach for him since he had been 
there; and to have a mission fam- 
ily call and enjoy the privileges of 
the Sabbath with him seemed like 
angels’ visits. He had heard of 
their passing and repassing, 
often, Mr. Spalding preached in 
the forenoon, and in the afternoon 
my husband requested the chil- 
dren and youth to meet in a 
Sabbath school, and we distrib- 


uted a number of books among 
them. Of the number we found 
one young man who professed to 
be a Roman Catholic - said he 
wanted to know our religion - had 
not a Protestant Bible, but if he 
had one would read it attentively. 
My husband gave him a testa- 
ment, for which he appeared 
grateful. 

Since we came on board we 
have come on very pleasantly; our 
accommodations are better here 
than on any previous boat-excel- 
lent cooks, and enough to eat - 
servants who stand at our elbows 
ready to supply every want. 

Five o'clock.- We are now fast 
upon a sand-bar, but think we 
shall soon get off. It has rained all 
day - a dense fog covers the river, 
so that it is impossible to shun 
them. We shall be obliged to lie 
still to-night. 


29th, Tuesday moming. - Fog 
very thick this morning, but now 
appears to be dispersing. We 
shall expect to see St. Louis to- 
day. Cold and damp, and am 
obliged to stay in my room. Can 
scarcely resist the temptation to 
stand out to view the shores of this 
majestic river. Varied scenes pre- 
sent themselves as we pass up - 
beautiful landscapes - on the one 
side high and rugged bluffs, and 
on the other fow plains. 


Evening. - We are now in port. 
Husband has been to the office, 
expecting to find letters from dear, 
dear friends at home, but find 
none. Why have they not written? 
seeing it is the very last, last time 
they will have to cheer my heart 
with intelligence from home, 
home, sweet home, and the 
friends | love. But | am not sad. My 
health is good. My mind complete- 
ly occupied with present duty and 
passing events. St. Louis has a 
commanding situation. It is so late 
and foggy, our view of it as we 
come in is quite indistinct. 


Wednesday, 30th. - A boat is in 
port, ready to take us up the 


/, 


Missouri, and will leave to-day. | 
intended to write several letters 
from here, expecting to spend 
some time, but as we made our 
purchases at Cincinnati, it is not 
necessary. When we were in 
Pittsburgh we heard that the Fur 
Company's steamboat Diana had 
left St. Louis. We then expected to 
make our journey from Liberty to 
Bellview by land, probably on 
horseback, 300 miles of which 
would have been the most difficult 
part of the journey, on account of 
the season and high water. But 
Providence has ordered it other- 
wise. Since we arrived here we 
learn that the Diana snagged her- 
self and sunk, but in shallow 
water, so that no lives were lost. 
We have the promise of overtak- 
ing her before we reach Liberty. 
She is now lying up for repairs and 
drying her freight. We had a call 
from a gentleman this morning, 
who has resided in the mountains. 
Richard knew him very well. Is 
going back with us. He was for- 
merly from Cincinnati. It seems to 
me now that we are on the very 
borders of civilization, although we 
shall pass many towns on our way 
to Liberty. At this moment my feel- 
ings are peculiar. | hardly know 
how to define them. | have not one 
feeling of regret at the step which 
| have taken, but count it a privi- 
lege to go forth in the name of my 
Master, cheerfully bearing the toil 
and privation that we expect to 
encounter | intend to write home 
from Council Bluffs if | am not pre- 
vented, and give some state- 
ments which | cannot now. We 
could not pack all contained in that 
box sent us from Angelica. What 
we could not, Brother Whitman 
took home to sell for us, and sent 
the avails to St. Louis. How anx- 
lously | looked for a line or two 
from some one of the dear family, 
in that box somewhere, but | saw 
none. Jane, don't forget to write to 
them for me. It is out of my power 
to write as much as | should like 
to. How often | think of the 
Christians in Angelica - those 
beloved sisters and brothers, with 


whom we have knelt before the 
altar of prayer. Surely, now | feel 
the influence of their prayers, 
although widely separated. Say to 
them we wish them to rejoice with 
us, and thank God for his kind pro- 
tection, and the prosperity which 
has attended us since we left 
home; we are making arrange- 
ments for crossing the mountains, 
and shall expect o, unless prevent- 
ed in the Providence of God. ft 
think | should like to whisper in 
mother's ear many things which | 
cannot write. If | could only see her 
in her room for one-half hour. This 
much | can, mother. | have one of 
the kindest husbands, and the very 
best every way. Tell father by the 
side of his calomel he has taken a 
quarter of a pound of lobelia and a 
large quantity of cayenne, which 
will answer my purpose better than 
some of the apothecary medi- 
cines. 

My husband unites with me in 
sending a great deal of love to 
dear friends there - G. and F. J., 
C.H.E. and N., and to father and 
mother. Mr. and Mrs. Spalding will 
go with us over the mountains. We 
send our Christian regard to 
Brother and Sister Hull, Brother 
and Sister Allen and Sister Patrick, 
and ail who inquire. | have become 
very much interested in the Nez 
Perces lads; they are very affec- 
tionate and seem to wish to please 
us in everything. We think they will 
be of great service to the mission 
in various ways. We have just had 
a call from Dr. and Mrs. Misner. We 
expect the boat will leave us soon. 

Farewell dear, dear parents. 
Pray for your unworthy children. 

NARCISSAWHITMAN 

P.S. - Mother, | forgot to say 
that | heard Dr. Beecher in C., 
when | was there. Was introduced 
to Rev. Mr. Galliger, but did not 
hear him. My husband heard him 
in Pittsburgh - | was not able to go 
to church that day, because of a 
severe headache. Dr. B. appears 
the same in the pulpit that he does 
at a distance - | mean his preach- 
ing. He is a small man, quite indif- 
ferent in his appearance. | could 
hardly believe it was he when | 
saw him come. 

N.W. 


Mr. Stephen Prentice, 
Angelica, Allegheny Co., New 
York. 

ON BOARD 
STEAMBOAT CHARITON 


Thursday March 31, 1836. 

Dear Sister Jane: 

We did not leave last night as 
expected, and the day being very 
pleasant, gave me an opportunity 
of visiting the city. Received a call 
from our old acquaintance, Rev. 
Milton Kimball, and with him visited 
the cathedral. It was high-mass 
day. 

We left the cathedral, after 
staying about an hour; called and 
made some _ purchases, then 
retumed to the boat, and found 
that Mr. Lovejoy had called, to give 
us an invitation to dinner with him. 
Felt regret very much that I did not 
see him. My husband saw him. he 
wished to know when we were 
married, because he designed to 
publish it in the Observer. He still 
continues to edit his paper in St. 
Louis. 

We left St. Louis immediately 
after dinner. Passed many delight- 
ful residences in Missouri, on the 
banks of the Mississippi, just as we 
leave the city. Dwellings situated 
upon mounds, and many remain- 
ing ones yet to be occupied - nat- 
ural mounds, in appearance like 
that at Amity only much larger. 
One of them is the situation of a 
female academy, now building. My 
curiosity was Uncle Sam's tooth- 
pullers - two huge-looking boats 
lying to. They fearlessly run into 
danger, search out difficulties, and 
remove them. | should like to see 
them in operation, but shall not 
expect to now. Twilight had nearly 
gone when we entered the waters 
of the great Missouri, but the moon 
shone in her brightness. It was a 
beautiful evening. My husband 
and myself went upon the top of 
the boat, to take a more com- 
manding view of the scenery. How 
majestic, how grand, was the 
scene! the meeting of two such 
great waters. “Surely, how 
admirable are thy works, O Lord of 
Hosts." | could have dwelt upon 
the scene still longer with pleasure, 
but Brother Spalding called us to 
prayers, and we left beholding the 
works of God for his immediate 
worship. 


April 1st. - Nothing of much 
importance occurred to-day. My 
eyes are satiated with the same 
beautiful scenery all along the 
coasts of this mighty river, so pecu- 
liar to this western country. One 
year ago to-day since my husband 
first arrived in St. Louis on his 


exploring route to the mountains. 
We are one week earlier passing 
up the river this spring than he was 
last year. While the boat stopped to 
take in wood we went on shore, 
found some rushes, picked a 
branch of cedar, went to a spring 
for clear water (the river water is 
very rily at all times), and rambled 
considerably in pursuit of new 
objects. One of these circum- 
stances | must mention, which was 
quite diverting to us. On the rocks 
near the river we found a great 
quantity of the prickly pear. 
Husband knew from experience 
the effects of handling them, and 
cautioned me against them, but | 
thought | could just take one and 
put it in my india-rubber apron 
pocket, and carry it to the boat. | 
did so, but after rambling a little | 
thought to take it out, and behold, 
my pocket was filled with its nee- 
dles, just like a caterpillar's bristles. 
| became considerably annoyed 
with them; they covered my hands, 
and | have scarcely got rid of them 
yet. My husband would have 
laughed at me a little, were it not 
for his own misfortune. He thought 
to discover what kind of mucilage it 
was by tasting it - cut one in two, bit 
it, and covered his lips completely. 
We then had to sympathize with 
each other, and were glad to ren- 
der mutual assistance in a case of 
extermination. 

April 2nd, evening, ten o'clock. 
- We have come on well since we 
left St. Louis. Sailed all night fast 
night, which is a rare thing on this 
river, on account of snags and 
sandbars. We are now at Jefferson 
City, about half way to Liberty from 
St. Louis. How long we stop here | 
do not know - perhaps all night. 

Monday, 4th. - We passed the 
wreck of the Steamboat Siam to- 
day about noon. It is indeed a 
melancholy sight. She was not 
quite a year old. She ran upon a 
snag and sank, last winter. No lives 
lost. We stopped to-day at 
Chariton, about an hour. We went 
on shore and visited a steam 
sawmill. It was quite a curiosity, as 
well as the great engine that pro- 
pels the boat upon the mighty 
waters. 

Thursday 7th. - Very pleasant, 
but cold. This morning the ther- 
mometer stood at 24 at nine o- 
clock. | have not seen any snow 
since we left the Allegheny moun- 
tains, before the 15th of March. | 
should like to know about the snow 


re 


in New York. Is it all gone? How did 
it go, and the consequences? 
Mary, we have had a sick one with 
us all the way since we joined Dr. 
Satterlee. Mrs. Satterlee has had a 
very bad cough and cold, which 
has kept her feeble. She is now 
recovering, and is as well as can 
be expected. The rest of us have 
been very well, except feeling the 
effects of drinking the river water. | 
am in exception, however. My 
health was never better than since 
| have been on the river. | was 
weighed last week, and came up 
to 136 pounds. | think | shall 
endure the journey well - perhaps 
better than any of the rest of us. 
Mrs. Spalding does not look nor 
feel quite healthy enough for our 
enterprise. Riding affects her dif- 
ferently from what it does me. 
Everyone who sees me compli- 
ments me as being the best able to 
endure the journey over the moun- 
tains. Sister S. is very resolute - no 
shrinking with her. She possesses 
much fortitude. | like her very 
much. She wears well upon 
acquaintance. She is very suitable 
person for Mr. Spalding - has the 
right temperment to match him. | 
think we shall get along very well 
together; we have so far. | have 
such a good place to shelter - 
under my husband's wings. He is 
so excellent. | love to confide in his 
judgment, and act under him, for it 
gives me a chance to improve. 
Jane, if you want to be happy get 
as good a husband as | have got, 
and be a missionary. Mary, | wish 
you were with us. You would be 
happy as | am. The way looks 
pleasant, notwithstanding we are 
so near encountering the difficut 
ties of an unheard-of journey for 
females. | think it would do your 
health good, as well as Lyman and 
Brother J.G., too. 

This fetter is free plunder. Jane, 
| will write to you again. What | say 
to one, | say to all. | should like to 
write to each of you, separately, 
but | wish to write so many ways 
that my time is so occupied that | 
cannot write as much | want io. 
Since we have been here we have 
made our tent. it is made of 
bedticking, in a conical form, large 
enough for us ail to sleep under - 
viz.: Mr. Spalding and wife, Dr. 
Whitman and wife, Mr. Gray, 
Richard Tak-ah-too-ah-tis, and 
John Altz; quite a little family - 
raised with a centerpole and fas- 
tened down with pegs, covering a 


large circle. Here we shall live, eat 
and sleep for the summer to come, 
at least - perhaps longer. Mary, you 
inquired concerning my beds and 
bedding. | will tell you. We five 
spread our India-rubber cloth on 
the ground, then our blankets, and 
encamp for the night. We take 
plenty of Mackinaw blankets, 
which answer for our bed and bed- 
ding, and when we journey place 
them over our saddles and ride on 
them. I wish you could see our out- 
fit. 

| had made for me, in Brother 
Augustus’ shoe store, in Rushville, 
a pair of gentlemen's boots, and 
from him we supplied ourselves 
with what shoes we wanted. We 
have each of us a life-preserver, so 
that if we fall into the water we shall 
not drown. They are made of India- 
rubber cloth, air-tight, and when 
filled with air and placed under the 
arm will prevent one from sinking. 
Each of us take a plate, knife and 
fork and a tin cup. Mary, when we 
are under way | will describe the 
whole proceeding to you. When | 
see it before my eyes | can give a 
better description, for | shall have a 
better understanding of it. 
Husband has got me an excellent 
sidesaddle, and a very easy horse. 
He made me a present of a mule 
to ride, the other day, so | do not 
know which | shall like best - | have 
not tried the latter, Richard says 
"That's very bad mule - can't catch 
buffaloes." That is the test with 
him. An animal's speed makes him 
good, in his eye. | shall write you 
from Council Bluffs and at every 
opportunity especially when Mr. 
Parker returns. We have lately 
received a letter from Mrs. Parker. 
O, what a spirit it breathed! When 
we were there she said if we could 
not get a minister to go with us we 
might keep Mr. Parker until one 
came, if we would only go on, and 
even now she has given permis- 
sion for him to stay a year longer, 
and visit another tribe to the south. 
| wish | could show you her letter. 
You say Brother J.G. and his wife 
have been to Ithaca. Why did he 
not go when | was there? | had a 
good visit with Deacon and Mrs. 
Rolla, and a piece of a song, too, 
but not half enough. He sent me 
the "Missionary's Farewell," by Dr. 
Satterlee; music, by himself. Alas! 
my husband don't come to-night; 
the wind has blown so hard that ! 
expect he has not been able to 
cross the river. Brother Gray is with 


him. | shall not feel so anxious 
about him on that account, so 
adieu for to-night. It is almost ten 
o'clock, and the family have all 
gone to rest. 

| should like to tell you how the 
westem people talk, if | had room. 
Their language is so singular that | 
could scarcely understand them, 
yet it was very amusing. In speak- 
ing of quantity, they say “heap of 
man, heap of water, she is heap 
sick", etc. If you ask, "How does 
your wife today?" “O, she is smart- 
ly better, | reckon, but she is pow- 
erful weak; she has been mighty 
bad. What's the matter with your 
eye?" 


PLATTE RIVER, JUST ABOVE 
THE FORKS, 

JUNE 3RD, 1836. 

Dear Sister Harriet and Brother 
Edward: 

Friday eve, six o'clock. 

We have just encamped for the 
night near the bluffs over against 
the river. The bottoms are a soft, 
wet plain, and we were obliged to 
leave the river yesterday for the 
bluffs. The face of the country yes- 
terday afternoon and today has 
been rolling sand bluffs, mostly 
barren, quite unlike what our eyes 
have been satiated with for weeks 
past. No timber nearer than the 
Platte, and the water tonight is very 
bad - got from a small ravine. We 
have usually had good water pre- 
cious to this. 

Our fuel for cooking since we 
left timber (no timber except on 
rivers) has been dried buffalo 
dung; we now find plenty of it and 
it answers a very good purpose, 
similar to the kind of coal used in 
Pennsylvania (I suppose now 
Harriet will make up a face at this, 
but if she was here she would be 
glad to have her supper cooked at 
any rate in this scarce timber coun- 
try). The present time in our jour- 
ney is a very important one. The 
hunter brought us buffalo meat 
yesterday for the first time. Buffalo 
were seen today but none have 
been taken. We have some for 
supper tonight. Husband is cook- 
ing it - no one of the company pro- 
fesses the art but himself. | expect 
it will be very good. Stop - | have 
so much to say to the children that 
| do not know in what part of my 
story to begin. | have very little time 
to write. | will first tell you what our 
company consists of. We are ten in 
number; five missionaries, three 
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Indian boys and two young men 
employed to assist in packing ani- 
mals. 

Saturday 4th. Good moming, 
H. and E. | wrote last night till sup- 
per; after that it was dark | could 
not see. | told you how many 
bipeds there was in our company 
last night; now for the quadrupeds: 
Fourteen horses, six mules and fif- 
teen head of cattle. We milk four 
cows. We started with seventeen, 
but we have killed one calf, and the 
Fur Company, being out of provi- 
sion, have taken one of our cows 
for beef. Itis usually pinching times 
with the Company before they 
reach the buffalo. We have had 
plenty because we made ample 
provision at Liberty. We purchased 
a barrel of flour and baked enough 
to last us, with killing a calf or two, 
until we reached the buffalo. 

The Fur Company is large this 
year; we are really a moving village 
- nearly 400 animals, with ours, 
mostly mules, and 70 men. The 
Fur Company have seven wagons 
drawn by six mules each, heavily 
loaded, and one cart drawn by two 
mules, which carries a lame man, 
one of the proprietors of the 
Company. We have two wagons in 
our company. Mr. and Mrs. S., hus- 
band and myself ride in one, Mr. 
Gray and the baggage in the other. 
Our Indian boys drive the cows 
and Dulin the horses. Young Miles 
leads our forward horses, four in 
each team. Now E., if you want to 
see the camp in motion, look away 
ahead and see first the pilot and 
the captain, Fitzpatrick, just before 
him, next the pack animals, all 
mules, loaded with great packs; 
soon after you will see the wagons, 
and in the rear, our company. We 
all cover quite a space. The pack 
mules always string one after the 
other just like Indians. 

There are several gentlemen in 
the company who are going over 
the mountains for pleasure. Capt. 
Steward (Mr. Lee speaks of him in 
his journal - he went over when he 
did and returned) he is an 
Englishman and Mr. Celam. We 
had a few of them to tea with us 
last Monday evening, Capt. 
Fitzpatrick, Stewart, Major Harris 
and Celam. 

| wish | could describe to you 
how we live so that you can realize 
it. Our manner of living is far 
preferable to any in the States. | 
never was so contented and happy 
before neither have | enjoyed such 


health for years. In the morning as 
soon as the day breaks the first 
that we hear is the words, “Arise! 
Arise!" - then the mules set up 
such a noise as you never heard, 
which puts the whole camp in 
motion. We encamp in a large ring, 
baggage and men, tents and wag- 
ons on the outside, and all the ani- 
mals except the cows, which are 
fastened to pickets, within the cir- 
cle. This arrangement is to accom- 
modate the guard, who stand reg- 
ularly every night and day, also 
when we are in motion, to protect 
our animals from the approach of 
Indians, who would steal them. As 
1 said, the mules’ noise brings 
every man on his feet to loose 
them and tum them out to feed. 

Now, H. and E., you must think 
it very hard to have to get up so 
early after sleeping on the soft 
ground, when you find it hard work 
to open your eyes at seven o'clock. 
Just think of me - every morning at 
the word, "Arise!" we all spring. 
While the horses are feeding we 
get breakfast in a hurry and eat it. 
By this time the words, "Catch up! 
Catch up,” ring through the camp 
for moving. We are ready to start 
usually at six, travel till eleven, 
encamp, rest and feed, and start 
again about two; travel until six, or 
before, if we come to a good tav- 
ern, then encamp for the night. 

Since we have been in the 
prairie we have done all our cook- 
ing. When we left Liberty we 
expected to take bread to last us 
part of the way, but could not get 
enough to carry us any distance. 
We found it awkward work to bake 
out of doors at first, but we have 
become so accustomed to it now 
we do it very easily. 

Tell mother | am a very good 
housekeeper on the prairie. | wish 
she could just take a peep at us 
while we are sitting at our meals. 
Our table is the ground, our table- 
cloth is an India-rubber cloth used 
when it rains as a cloak; our dish- 
es are made of tin-basins for 
teacups, iron spoons and plates, 
each of us, and several pans for 
milk and to put our meat in when 
we wish to set it on the table. Each 
one carries his own knife in his 
scabbard, and it is always ready to 
use. When the table things are 
spread, after making our own forks 
or sticks and helping ourselves to 
chairs, we gather around the table. 
Husband always provides my seat, 
and in a way that you would laugh 


to see. It is the fashion of ail this 
country to imitate the Turks. 
Messrs. Dunbar and Allis have 
supped with us, and they do the 
same. We take a blanket and lay 
down by the table, and those 
whose joints will let them follow the 
fashion; others take out some of 
the baggage (I suppose you know 
that there is no stones in this coun- 
try' not a stone have | seen of any 
size on the prairie). For my part | fix 
myself as gracefully as | can, 
sometimes on a blanket, some- 
times on a box, just as it is conve- 
nient. Let me assure you of this, 
we relish our food none the less for 
sitting on the ground while eating. 
We have tea and a plenty of milk, 
which is a luxury in this country. 
our milk has assisted us very much 
in making our bread since we have 
been journeying. While the Fur 
Company has felt the want of food, 
our milk has been of great service 
to us; but it was considerable work 
for us to supply ten persons with 
bread three times a day. We are 
done using it now. What little flour 
we have left we shall preserve for 
thickening our broth, which is 
excellent. | never saw any thing 
like buffalo meat to satisfy hunger. 
We do not want any thing else with 
it. | have eaten three meals of it 
and it relishes well. Supper and 
breakfast we eat in our tent. We do 
not pitch it at noon. Have worship 
immediately after supper and 
breakfast. 

Noon. - The face of the country 
today has been like that of yester- 
day. We are now about 30 miles 
above the forks, and leaving the 
bluffs for the river. We have seen 
wonders this forenoon. Herds of 
buffalo hove in sight; one, a bull, 
crossed our trail and ran upon the 
bluffs near the rear of the camp. 
We took the trouble to chase him 
so as to have a near view. Sister 
Spalding and myself got out of the 
wagon and ran upon the bluff to 
see him. This band was quite will- 
ing to gratify our curiosity, seeing it 
was the first. Several have been 
killed this forenoon. The Company 
keep a man out all the time to hunt 
for the camp. 

Edward, if | write much more in 
this way | do not know as you can 
read it without great difficulty | 
could tell you much more, but as 
we are all ready to move again, so 
farewell for the present. | wish you 
were all here with us going to the 
dear Indians. | have become very 


much attached to Richard Sak-ah- 
too-ah. 'T is the one you saw at our 
wedding; he calls me mother; | 
love to teach him - to take care of 
him, and hear them talk. There are 
five Nez Perces in the company, 
and when they are together they 
chatter finely. Samuel Temoni, the 
oldest one, has just come into the 
camp with the skin and some of 
the meat of a buffalo which he has 
killed himself. He started this 
forenoon of his own accord. It is 
what they like dearly, to hunt buffa- 
lo. So long as we have him with us 
we shall be supplied with meat. 

| am now writing backwards. 

Monday morning. - | begun to 
say something here that | could not 
finish. Now the man from the 
mountains has come who will take 
this to the office. | have com- 
menced one to sister Hull which | 
should like to send this time if | 
could finish it. We have just met 
him and we have stopped our 
wagons to write a little. Give my 
love to all. | have not told you half 
of what | want to. We are all in 
health this moming and making 
rapid progress in our journey. By 
the 4th of July our captain intends 
to be at the place where Mr. Parker 
and husband parted last fall. We 
are a month earlier passing here 
than they were last spring. 
Husband has begun a letter to pa 
and ma, and since he has cut his 
finger so it troubles him to write to 
the rest. As this is done in a hurry | 
don't know if you can read it. Tell 
mother that if | had looked the 
world over | could not have found 
one more careful and better quali- 
fied to transport a female such a 
distance. Husband says, “stop.” 
Farewell to all. 
NARCISSAPRENTISS 


ON PLATTE RIVER, 30 MILES 
ABOVE THE FORKS. 
June 4th, 1836 
Dear Father and Mother Prentiss: 
You will be anxious to hear 
from us at this distance and learn 
our situation and progress. We 
have been greatly blest thus far on 
our journey. We have had various 
trials, it is true, but they have most- 
ly been overruled for our good. 
Narcissa's health is much 
improved from what it was when 
she left N.Y. We failed of going 
from Liberty to Bellevue as was 
expected in the Fur Co's. steam- 
boat. We were waiting at Liberty 
for the boat for some time and 


ce 


though we would go on with our 
cattle, horses and wagons, and let 
Mr. Allis from the Pawnee agency 
stay with the ladies and go on the 
boat. Accordingly Messrs. 
Spalding and Gray went on and | 
was to join them at Cantonment 
Leavenworth. In the meantime 
Mrs. Saterlee died and boat 
passed but refused to stop for us. 
Mr. Spalding wrote me he would 
wait eight miles the other side of 
garrison until | came up, so that 
when the boat passed | did not 
send an express as | otherwise 
should have done, but proceeded 
to hire a team to take us on; but 
when we arrived at the garrison he 
had crossed the river and gone 
directly on for Bellevue and had 
been gone for three days, which 
caused me to have to send an 
express for him, which did not 
overtake him until they were within 
forty miles of the Platte. | followed 
with the women and baggage, with 
a hired team. We met out teams 
the fourth day on their return. From 
that on we were greatly favored 
with fair weather, never having to 
encounter any rainstorm or serious 
shower. We have not been once 
wet even to this time, and we are 
now beyond where the rains fall 
much in summer. 

We had several days delay 
from my going ahead to see Maj. 
Dougherty's brother, who was very 
sick and sent for me when he 
learned | was coming. It was 
Sabbath and we were within 18 
miles of the Otto Agency, which is 
on the Platte, where Mr. Dougherty 
lives. On Monday | sent the man, 
who came for me, after the party, 
and | went to see Fitzpatrick, the 
leader of the Fur caravan, with 
whom we were to travel. | found 
him encamped ready for a start on 
Thursday morning, about twenty- 
five miles from the Otto Agency. 
When | returned our party had not 
atrived and did not come until 
Wednesday the man who was to 
pilot them having lost his way. 

We had great difficulty in cross- 
ing the Platte which, together with 
repairs to our wagons, detained us 
until Saturday noon, May 21st, and 
he (Fitzpatrick) had been gone 
from Sunday. We felt much doubt 
about overtaking them, but we 
pushed on, and after ferrying the 
Hom in a skin boat and making a 
very difficult ford of the Loup, we 
overtook the Company at a few 
miles below the Pawnee villages 


on Wednesday evening. We then 
felt that we had been signally 
blessed, thanked God and took 
courage. We felt it had been of 
great service to us that we had 
been disappointed in these sever- 
al particulars, particularly as it test- 
ed the ability of our ladies to jour- 
ney in this way. We have since 
made good progress every day, 
and are now every way well situat- 
ed, having plenty of good buffalo 
meat and the cordial co-operation 
of the company with whom we are 
journeying. 

June 6th. - We have just met 
the men by whom we can send let- 
ters and have to close without far- 
ther particulars or ceremony. 

With Christian regards to your 
family, farewell. 

Yours affectionately 
MARCUS WHITMAN 


PLATTE RIVER,SOUTH SIDE, 
SIX DAYS ABOVE THE FORT 
LARAMIE FORK, 
NEAR THE FOOT OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
June 27, 1836. 
Dear Brother and Sister Whitman: 
We were in perplexity when we 
left Liberty, but it has been over- 
ruled for good. | wrote Mother 
Loomis from the Otoe Agency. We 
were in still greater perplexity 
there, while crossing our baggage. 
Husband became so completely 
exhausted with swimming the river 
on Thursday, May 9th, that it was 
with difficulty he made the shore 
the last time. Mr. Spalding was 
sick, our two hired men were good 
for nothing; we could not obtain 
much assistance from the Otoes, 
for they were away from the vil- 
lage; we had but one canoe, made 
of skins, and that partly eaten by 
the dogs the night before. We got 
everything over by Friday night. 
We did not get ready to start until 
Saturday afternoon. By this time 
the [American Fur] company had 
four and a half days the advance of 
us. It seemed scarcely possible for 
us to overtake them, we having 
two more difficult streams to pass, 
before they would pass the 
Pawnee villages. Behind there we 
dare not venture more than one 
day. We were at a stand; but with 
the advice of brethren Merrill and 
Dunbar-missionaries among the 
Pawnees-after a concert of prayer 
on the subject, we decided to start 
and go as far as it would be pru- 


dent for us. Brother Dunbar kindly 
consented to become our pilot, 
until we could get another. He 
started with us and came as far as 
the Elkhorn river, then the man 
Major Dougherty sent for, for us, 
came up, and Mr. Dunbar 
returned. We had passed the river 
on Monday moming and taken 
down the rope, when our pilot and 
his Indian came up. It was with dif- 
ficully we crossed him and 
returned Mr. Dunbar. While on the 
opposite shore, just ready to leave 
us, he called to us to receive his 
parting advice, with a word of cau- 
tion which will never be forgotten. 
Our visit with him and Brother 
Merrill's family was indeed refresh- 
ing to our thirsty spirits-kindred 
spirits rejoicing in the self denials 
and labors of missionary life. 

The next day, in the moming, 
we met a large party of Pawnees 
going to the fort to receive their 
annuities. They seemed to be very 
much surprised and pleased to 
see white females; many of them 
had never seen any before. They 
are a noble Indian - large, athletic 
forms, dignified countenances, 
bespeaking an immortal existence 
within. When we had said what we 
wished to them, we hurried on, and 
arrived at the Elkhorn in time to 
cross ail our effects. 

Here | must tell you how much 
good Richard, John and Samuel - 
Pacific coast Indian boys whom Dr. 
Whitman had taken to New York 
with him the year before - did us. 
They do the most of driving the 
cattle and loose horses. 
Occasionally husband and myself 
would ride with them as company 
and encouragement. They came 
up to the river before us, and see- 
ing a skin canoe on the opposite 
side, they stripped themselves, 
wound their shirts around their 
heads, and swam over and back 
again with the canoe by the time 
we came up. We stretched a rope 
across the river and pulled the 
goods over in the canoe without 
much difficulty 

Monday and Tuesday we 
made hard drives - Tuesday espe- 
cially We attempted to reach the 
Loup Fork that night, and a part of 
us succeeded. Those in the wag- 
ons drove there by 11 o'clock, but 
it was too much for the cattle. 
There was not water or feed short 
of this. We rode with Richard and 
John until 9 o'clock, and were all 
very much fatigued. Richard pro- 


posed to us to go on and he and 
John would stay on the prairie with 
the cattle, and drive them in in the 
moming. We did not like to leave 
them, and so we concluded to 
stay. Husband had a cup tied to his 
saddle, in which he milked what 
we wanted to drink; this was our 
supper. Our saddle blankets, with 
our India rubber cloaks, were our 
beds. Having offered up our 
thanksgiving for the blessings of 
the day and seeking protection for 
the night, we committed ourselves 
to rest. We awoke in the moming 
much refreshed and rode into 
camp before breakfast - five miles. 
The Fur Company was on the 
opposite side of the river, which we 
forded, and, without unloading our 
wagon much, were ready to move 
again about noon. We wished to 
be with the company when they 
passed the Pawnee village. This 
obliged us to make a day's drive to 
the camp in half a day, which was 
too bad for our horses. We did not 
reach them until 1 o'clock at night. 

The next day we passed all 
their villages. We, especially, were 
visited by them both at noon and at 
night; we ladies were such a 
curiosity to them. They would 
come and stand around our tent, 
peep in, and grin in their astonish- 
ment to see such looking objects. 

Since we came up with the 
camp, | rode in the wagons most of 
the way to the Black Hills. It is 
astonishing how well we get along 
with our wagons where there are 
no roads. | think | may say it is eas- 
ier traveling here than on any turn- 
pike in the States. 

On the way to the buffalo coun- 
try we had to bake bread for ten 
persons. It was difficult at first, as 
we did not understand working 
out-doors; but we became accus- 
tomed to it, so that it became quite 
easy. June found us ready to 
receive our first taste of buffalo. 
Since that time | have had but little 
to do with cooking. Not one in our 
number relishes buffalo meat as 
well as my husband and |. He has 
a different way for cooking every 
piece of meat. | believe Mother 
Loomis would give up to him if she 
were here. We have had no bread 
since. We have meat and tea in 
the morn, and tea and meat at 
noon. All our variety consists of the 
different ways of cooking. | relish it 
well and it agrees with me. My 
health is excellent. So long as | 
have buffalo meat | do not wish 
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anything else. Sister Spaulding is 
affected by it considerably - has 
been quite sick. 

We feel that the Lord has 
blessed us beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. We wish our 
friends at home to unite with us in 
thanksgiving and praise for His 
great mercies to us. We are a 
month earlier this year than hus- 
band was last, and the company 
wish to be at Rendezvous by the 
4th of July. We have just crossed 
the river and shall leave here 
tomorrow morning. 

Now, Sister Julia, between you 
and me, | just want to tell you how 
much trouble | have had with 
Marcus, two or three weeks past. 
He was under the impression that 
we had too much baggage, and 
could not think of anything so easy 
to be dispensed with as his own 
wearing apparel - those shirts the 
ladies made him just before he left 
home, his black suit and overcoat - 
these were the condemned arti- 
cles. Sell them he must, as soon 
as he gets to the fort. But first | 
would not believe him in eamest. 
All the reasons | could bring were 
of no avail - he still said he must 
get rid of them. | told him to sell all 
of mine, too; | could do without 
them better than he could. Indeed, 
| did not wish to dress unless he 
could. | finally said that | would 
write and get Sister Julia to plead 
for me, for | knew you would not 
like to have him sell them, better 
than I should. This was enough; he 
knew it would not do to act con- 
trary to her wishes, and said no 
more about it. 

July 16th. - When | wrote this 
letter | expected to send it immedi- 
ately, but we did not meet the party 
expected, and have had no oppor- 
tunity since. We are now at the 
Rocky Mountains, at the encamp- 
ment of Messrs. McLeod and 
McKay, expecting to leave on 
Monday morning for Walla Walla. It 
seems a special favor that that 
company has come _ to 
Rendezvous this season; for other- 
wise we would have had to have 
gone with the Indians a difficult 
route, and so slow that we should 
have been late at Walla Walla, and 
not have had the time we wanted 
to make preparations for winter. 
Husband has written the particu- 
lars of our arrival, meeting the 
Indians, etc., to Brother Henry. 

One particular | will mention, 
which he did not. As soon as | 


alighted from my horse, | was met 
by a company of matrons, native 
women one after another shaking 
hands and saluting me with a most 
hearty kiss. This was unexpected 
and affected me very much. They 
gave Sister Spalding the same 
salutation. After we had been seat- 
ed awhile in the midst of the gazing 
throng, one of the chiefs, whom we 
had seen before, came with his 
wife and very politely introduced 
her to us. They say they all like us 
very much, and thank God that 
they have seen us, and that we 
have come to live with them. 

It was truly pleasing to see the 
meeting of Richard and John with 
their friends. Richard was affected 
to tears. His father is not here, but 
several of his tribe and brethren 
are. When they met each took off 
his hat and shook hands, as 
respectfully as in civilized life. 
Richard does not give up the idea 
of again seeing Rushville. 

Your affection sister, 

NARCISSA. 


July 18th. Under the protection 
of Mr. McLeod and his company 
we left the Rendezvous and came 
ten miles in a southwesterly direc- 
tion. The Flatheads and some of 
the Snake Indians accompanied 
us a short distance. We make but 
one camp a day. 

One the 22nd we had a tedious 
ride, as we traveled till half-past 
four P.M. | thought of mother's 
bread, as a child would, but did not 
find it on the table, | should relish it 
extremely well; have been living on 
buffalo meat until | am cloyed with 
it. 

Have been in a peaceful state 
of mind all day. Had a freedom in 
prayer for my beloved parents; 
blessed privilege that such a sin- 
ner as | may have access to a 
mercy seat, through such a 
Saviour as Jesus Christ. it is good 
to feel that he is all | want, and all 
my righteousness; and if | had ten 
thousand lives | would give them 
all for him. | long to be more like 
him - to possess more of his meek 
spirit. 

25th. - Came fifteen miles to- 
day; encamped on Smith's creek, 
a small branch of Bear creek. The 
ride has been very mountainous - 
paths winding on the sides of 
steep mountains. In some places 
the path is so narrow as scarcely 
to afford room for the animal to 
place his foot. One after another 


we pass along with cautious step. 
Passed a creek on which was a 
fine bunch of gooseberries, nearly 
ripe. 

Husband has had a tedious 
time with the wagon to-day. It got 
stuck in the creek this morning 
when crossing, and he was oblig- 
ed to wade considerably in getting 
it out. After that, in going between 
the mountains, on the side of one, 
so steep that it was difficult for 
horses pass, the wagon was upset 
twice; did not wonder at this at all; 
it was a greater wonder that it was 
not turning somersaults continual- 
ly. It is not very grateful to my feel- 
ings to see him wearing out with 
such excessive fatigue, as | am 
obliged to. He is not as fleshy as 
he was last winter. All the most dif- 
ficult part of the way he has 
walked, in laborious attempts to 
take the wagon. Ma knows what 
my feelings are. 

26th. - Did not move camp 
today. Mr. McKay has been 
preparing to send out trappers 
from this place. Husband has been 
sick to-day, and so lame with the 
rheumatism as to be scarcely able 
to move. It is a great privilege that 
we can lie still to-day on his 
account, for he needs rest. 

27th. - had quite a level route 
to-day - came down Bear river. Mr. 
McKay sent off about thirty of his 
men as trappers to-day. Several 
lodges of Indians also left us to go 
in another direction, and we expect 
more to leave us to-morrow. They 
wish to go a different route from 
Mr. McLeod, and desire us to go 
with them; but it would be more dif- 
ficult and lengthy than Mr. 
McLeod's. We are still in a danger- 
ous country; but our company is 
large enough for safety. Our cattle 
endure the journey remarkably 
well. They supply us with sufficient 
milk for our tea and coffee, which is 
indeed a luxury. We are obliged to 
shoe some of them because of 
sore feet. Have seen no buffalo 
since we left Rendezvous. Have 
had no game of any kind except a 
few messes of antelope, which an 
Indian gave us. We have plenty of 
dried buffalo meat, which we have 
purchased from the Indians - and 
dry it is for me. It appears so filthy! 
1 can scarcely eat it; but it keeps us 
alive, and we ought to be thankful 
for it. We have had a few meals of 
fresh fish, also, which we relished 
well, and have the prospect of 
obtaining plenty in one or two 


weeks more. Have found no 
berries; neither have | found any of 
Ma's bread (Girls, do not waste the 
bread; if you knew how well | 
should relish even the dryest 
morsel, you would save every 
piece carefully.) Do not think | 
regret coming. No, far from it; | 
would not go back for a world. | am 
contented and happy, notwith- 
standing | sometimes get very 
hungry and weary. Have six 
week's steady journey before us. 
Feel sometimes as if it were along 
time to be traveling. Long for rest, 
but must not murmur. 

Feel to pity the poor Indian 
women, who are continually travel- 
ing in this manner during their 
lives, and know no other comfort. 
They do all the work and are the 
complete slaves of their husbands. 
| am making some little progress in 
their language; long to be able to 
converse with them about the 
Saviour. 

28th. - Very mountainous all 
the way to-day; came over another 
ridge; rode from 8 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
We thought yesterday the Indians 
were all going to leave us, except 
two or three; but not one has. They 
fear to, on account of the Blackfeet 
tribe, who would destroy them all, if 
they could. One of the axle-trees of 
the wagon broke to-day; was a lit- 
tle rejoiced, for we were in hopes 
they would leave it, and have no 
more trouble with it. Our rejoicing 
was in vain for they are making a 
cart of the back wheels, this after- 
noon, and lashing the fore wheels 
to it-intending to take it through in 
some shape or other. They are so 
resolute and untiring in their efforts 
they will probably succeed. 

Had some fresh fish for break- 
fast and some antelope for supper, 
sent us by Mr. McLeod and other 
friends in camp. Thus the Lord pro- 
vides, and smoothes all our ways 
for us, giving us strength. 

July 29th. - Mr. Gray was quite 
sick this morning and inclined to 
fall behind. Husband and | rode 
with him about two hours and a 
half, soon after which he gave out 
entirely | was sent on, and soon 
after husband left him to come and 
get the cart; but | overtook an 
Indian, who went back and soon 
met husband, and both retumed to 
Mr. Gray. The Indian helped him on 
his horse, got on behind him, sup- 
ported him in his arms and in this 
manner slowly came into camp. 
This was welcome relief, and all 
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rejoiced to see them come in; for 
some of us had been riding seven 
hours, others eight, without any 
nourishment. 

[The next sheet of the journal 
is missing, which contains the 
account of their arrival at Fort Hall, 
where, she says,] We were hos- 
pitably entertained by Captain 
Thing, who keeps the fort. It was 
built by Captain Wyeth, a gentle- 
man from Boston, whom we saw 
at Rendezvous on his way east. 
Our dinner consisted of dry buffalo 
meat, turnips and fried bread, 
which was a luxury. Mountain 
bread is simply coarse flour and 
water mixed and roasted or fried in 
buffalo grease. To one who has 
had nothing but meat for a long 
time, this relishes well. For tea we 
had the same, with the addition of 
some stewed service berries. 

The buildings of the fort are 
made of hewed logs, with roofs 
covered with mud brick chimneys 
and fireplaces also being built of 
the same; no windows, except a 
square hole in the roof, and in the 
bastion a few port holes large 
enough for guns only. The build- 
ings were all enclosed in a strong 
log wail. This affords them a place 
of safety when attacked by hostile 
Indians, as they frequently are, the 
fort being in the Blackfeet country. 

Since dinner we visited the gar- 
den and corn fields. The turnips in 
the garden appeared thrifty - the 
tops very large and tall, but the 
roots small. The peas looked 
small; but most of them had been 
gathered by the mice. Saw a few 
onions, that were going to seed, 
which looked quite natural. This 
was ail the garden contained. He 
told us his own did extremely well 
until the 8th of June, when the frost 
of one night completely prostrated 
it. It has since came up again, but 
does not look as well as it did 
before. This is their first attempt at 
cultivation. 

The buildings at Fort William, 
on Laramie Fork of the Platte, are 
made the same, but are larger and 
more finished than here. Here we 
have stools to sit on - there we had 
very comfortable chairs, bottomed 
with buffalo skin. Thus you see we 
have a house of entertainment 
almost or quite as often as 
Christian of the Pilgrim's Progress 
did. We expect one more before 
we get to Walla Walla; that is 
Snake Fort [Boise], belonging to 
Mr. McKay, who is journeying with 


us. 

From this on our company will 
be small. The Indians all leave us 
to-day except one or two who go 
with us to assist in driving the cat- 
tle - Kentuck, who went with Mr. 
Parker last year, and the chief, 
Rottenbelly The whole tribe are 
exceedingly anxious to have us go 
with them. They use every argu- 
ment they can invent to prevail on 
us to do so - and not only argu- 
ment but strategy. We ail think it 
not best; we are very much 
fatigued, and wish to get through 
as soon as possible. To go with 
them would take us two months or 
more, when now we expect to go 
to Walla Walla in twenty-five days. 
When we get there rest will be 
sweet to us; so will it be to the 
Christian when he gets to Heaven. 
Will father and mother. get there 
before | do? If so, then they will be 
ready to greet me on the threshold. 
Here we have raised our Ebenezer 
saying, “Hitherto the Lord hath 
helped us." Now we leave it and 
pass on. Our animals are nearly 
ready It is now half-past two and 
we expect to go but a short dis- 
tance and encamp. 

Aug. 5th. Mor; came all of ten 
miles last evening, and did not 
arrive here till after dark. Mr. 
McLeod and his company started 
earlier than we did, intending to 
come but a littie way. We could not 
get ready to come with him, and 
the man who piloted us led us 
wrong - much out of the way. 
Those on whom we depended to 
drive cattle disappointed us. 
Husband and myself fell in behind 
them to assist John Alts, who was 
alone with them. This made us 
later into camp than the rest of our 
company We came through sev- 
eral swamps, and all the last part 
of the way we were so swarmed 
with mosquitoes as to be scarcely 
able to see - especially while 
crossing the Port Neuf, which we 
did, just before coming into camp. 
it is the widest river | have forded 
on horseback. It seemed the cows 
would run mad for the mosquitoes; 
we could scarcely get them along. 
Mr. McLeod met us and invited us 
to tea, which was a great favor. 
Thus blessings gather thick around 
us. We have been in the moun- 
tains so long we find the scenery of 
this valley very grateful to the eye - 
a large stream on my right and one 
on my left, skirted with timber. At 
Fort Hall was our first sight of 


Snake river. We shall follow the 
south side of it for many days. We 
have passed many places where 
the soil is good, and would be fer- 
tile if there were frequent rains; but 
usually the country is barren, and 
would be a sandy desert were it 
not for the sage brush. 

Eve. We passed the American 
Falls on Snake river just after din- 
ner. The roar of the water is heard 
at a considerable distance. We 
stopped during the greatest heat 
for rest and dinner. Now that the 
Indians are no longer with us we 
shall expect to make two camps. | 
expect this to be a great mercy to 
us weak females, for it was more 
than we could well endure to travel 
during the heat of the day without 
refreshment. 

Aug. 6th. - Route very bad and 
difficult to-day. We crossed a small 
stream full of falls. The only pass 
where we could cross was just on 
the edge of rocks above one of the 
falls. While the pack animals were 
crossing, both ours and the com- 
pany's, there was such a rush as to 
crowd two of our horses over the 
falls, both packed with dried meat. 
It was with great difficulty they 
were got out, one of them having 
been nearly an hour much to his 
injury We have a little rice to eat 
with our dry meat, given us by Mr. 
McLeod, which makes it relish 
quite well. 

Aug. 7th. - Sabbath; came fif- 
teen miles and camped at a fine 
place, with plenty of good grass for 
our weary animals. Thus are bless- 
ings so mingled that it seems as if 
there was nothing else but mercy 
and blessings all the way. Was 
there ever a journey like this per- 
formed where the sustaining hand 
of God has been so manifest every 
morning. Surely the children of 
Israel could not have been more 
sensible of the pillar of fire by night 
than we have been of that hand 
that has led us thus safely on. God 
had heard prayer in our behaiff, 
and even now while | am writing on 
this holy day is the sweet incense 
of prayer ascending before the 
throne of Heavenly grace. Nor are 
we forgotten by our beloved 
churches, at home in the prayers 
of the Sanctuary, we are too sensi- 
ble of its blessed effects to believe 
otherwise; and oh! how comforting 
is this thought to the heart of the 
missionary We love to think and 
talk of home with such feelings as 
these. It warms our hearts and 


strengthens and encourages us in 
the work of our beloved Master, 
and make our journeyings easy. 

Aug. 8th, Monday. - Snake 
river. We have an excellent camp 
ground to-night; plenty of feed for 
our horses and cattle. We think it 
remarkable that our cattle should 
endure the journey as well as they 
do. We have two suckling calves 
that appear to be in very good spir- 
its; they suffer some from sore feet 
- otherwise they have come on 
well and will go through. Have 
come eighteen miles to-day and 
have taken it so deliberately that it 
has been easy for us. The hunters 
came in last night well loaded; they 
had been in the mountains two 
days after game and killed three 
elk and two antelope. This is the 
first elk meat we have had, and itis 
the last opportunity we expect to 
have of taking any more game. We 
are told that many have traveled 
the whole’ distance from 
Rendezvous to Walla Walla with- 
out any fresh meat. We think our 
will last until we reach the salmon 
fishing at Snake Falls. Thus we are 
well provided for contrary to our 
expectations. Mr. McLeod has 
excellent hunters; this is the rea- 
son why we live so well. There is 
but little game and that is found at 
a great distance from the route. 

1ith, - Tuesday and 
Wednesday have been tedious 
days, both for man and beast - 
lengthy marches without water; 
rocky and sandy. Had a present to- 
night of a fresh salmon; also a 
plate of fried cakes from Mr. 
McLeod. (Girls, if you wish to know 
how they taste you can have plea- 
sure by taking a litte flour and 
water, make some dough, and roll 
it thin, cut it into square blocks, 
then take some beef fat and fry 
them. You need not put either salt 
or pearlash in your dough.) Believe 
me, | relish them as well as | ever 
did any made at home. 

12th. - Friday; raised camp this 
morning at sunrise and came two 
hours ride to the salmon fishery. 
Found a few lodges of Diggers, of 
the Snake tribe, so called because 
they live on roots during winter, 
who had just commenced fishing. 
Obtained some and boiled it for 
our breakfast. Find it good eating; 
had we been a few days earlier we 
should not have been able to 
obtain any fish, for they had but 
just come up. They never go high- 
er than these falls and come here 


every season. 

Friday eve. - Dear Harriet, the 
little trunk you gave me has come 
with me so far, and now | must 
leave it here alone. Poor little trunk, 
| am sorry to leave thee; thou must 
abide here alone, and no more by 
thy presence remind me of my 
dear Harriet. Twenty miles below 
the falls on Snake river this shall 
be thy place of rest. Farewell, little 
trunk, | thank thee for thy faithful 
services, and that | have been 
cheered by thy presence so long. 
Thus we scatter as we go along. 
The hills are so steep and rocky 
that husband thought it best to 
lighten the wagon as much as pos- 
sible and take nothing but the 
wheels, leaving the box with my 
trunk. | regret leaving anything that 
came from home, especially that 
trunk, but it is best. It would have 
been better for me not to have 
attempted to bring any baggage 
whatever, only what was neces- 
sary to use on the way. It costs so 
much labor, besides the expense 
of animals. If | were to make the 
journey again | would make quite 
different preparations. To pack and 
unpack so many times, and cross 
so many streams where the packs 
frequently get wet, requires no 
small amount of labor, besides the 
injury of the articles. Our books, 
what few we have, have been wet 
several times. In going from Elmira 
to Williamsport this trunk fell into 
the creek and wet all my books, 
and Richard's, too, several times. 
The sleigh box came off and all of 
us came near a wetting likewise. 
The custom of the country is to 
possess nothing, and then you will 
lose nothing while traveling. 
Farewell for the present. 

13th. - Saturday; Dear Harriet, 
Mr. McKay has asked the privilege 
of taking the little trunk along, so 
that my soliloquy about it last night 
was for naught. However, it will do 
me no good, it may him. 

We have come fifteen miles 
and have had the worst route in all 
the journey for the cart. We might 
have had a better one but for being 
misled by some of the company 
who started out before the leaders. 
It was two o'clock before we came 
into camp. 

The river is divided by two 
islands into three branches, and is 
fordable. The packs are placed 
upon the tops of the highest hors- 
es and in this way we crossed 
without wetting. Two of the tallest 
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horses were selected to carry Mrs. 
Spalding and myself over. Mr. 
McLeod gave me his and rode 
mine. The last branch we rode as 
much as half a mile in crossing and 
against the current, too, which 
made it hard for the horses, the 
water being up to their sides. 
Husband had considerable difficult 
ty in crossing the cart. Both cart 
and mules were turned upside 
down in the river and entangled in 
the harness. The mules would 
have been drowned but for a des- 
perate struggle to get them ashore. 
Then after putting two of the 
strongest horses before the cart, 
and two men swimming behind to 
steady it, they succeeded in get- 
ting it across. | once thought that 
crossing streams would be the 
most dreaded part of the journey. | 
can now cross the most difficult 
stream without the least fear. 
There is one manner of crossing 
which husband has tried but | have 
not, neither do | wish to. Take an 
elk skin and stretch it over you, 
spreading yourself out as much as 
possible, then let the Indian 
women carefully put you on the 
water and with a cord in the mouth 
they will swim and draw you over. 
Edward, how do you think you 
would like to travel in this way? 

15th. - Yesterday Mr. McLeod 
with most of his men left us, wish- 
ing to hasten his arrival at Snake 
Fort, leaving us a pilot and his 
weakest animals to come in with 
us at our leisure. This is a relief to 
US, as it is difficult to bring our cat- 
tle up to the speed they wish to 
travel. We passed the hot springs 
just before noon, which was quite 
a curiosity. Boiled a bit of dry 
salmon in one of them in five min- 
utes. 

16th. - This eve found plenty of 
berries called hawthorn on the 
stream where we have encamped. 
They are large as a cherry and 
taste much like a mealy sweet 
apple. Our route on this side of 
Snake river is less hilly and difficult 
than on the south side, and said to 
be two days shorter. 

19th. - Arrived at Snake Fort, 
Boise, about noon. It is situated on 
Bigwood river, so called because 
the timber is larger than any to be 
seen this side of the mountains. It 
consists chiefly of cotton wood and 
is small compared with timber in 
the states. Snake Fort is owned 
and built by Mr. Thomas McKay, 
one of our company, whom we 


expect to leave here. He, with Mr. 
McLeod, gave us a hearty wel- 
come; dined with them. Mr. 
McLeod was ready to leave on the 
morrow, but said he would stay a 
day longer to give us the opportu- 
nity of doing some necessary 
work, for which we were thankful. 

20th. - Saturday. Last night | 
put my clothes in water and this 
morning finished washing before 
breakfast. This is the third time | 
have washed since | left home- 
once at Fort Williams and once at 
Rendezvous. Mr. McLeod called 
this evening to see if we were 
ready to leave. He observed we 
had been so engaged in labor as 
to have no time for rest, and pro- 
posed for ourselves to remain over 
Sabbath. This | can assure you 
was a favor for which we can never 
be too thankful, for our souls need 
the rest of the Sabbath as well as 
our bodies. 

21st. - Sabbath. Rich with 

heavenly blessings has the day of 
rest been to my soul. Mr. Spalding 
was invited to preach in the Fort at 
11 o'clock. The theme was the 
character of the blessed Savior. All 
listened with good attention. 

22d. - Left the Fort yesterday; 
came a short distance to the cross- 
ing of Snake river, crossed and 
encamped for the night. The river 
had three branches, divided by 
islands, as it was when we crossed 
before. The first and second 
places were very deep, but we had 
no difficulty in crossing on horse- 
back. The third was deeper still; we 
dare not venture horseback. This 
being a fishing post of the Indians, 
we easily found a canoe, made of 
rushes and willows, on which we 
placed ourselves and our saddles 
(Sister Spalding and myself), when 
two Indians on horseback, each 
with a rope attached to the canoe, 
towed us over. (O! if father and 
mother and the girls could have 
seen us in our snug little canoe, 
floating on the water.) We were 
favorites of the company. No one 
else was privileged with a ride on 
it. | wish | could give you a correct 
idea of this little bark. It is simply 
bunches of rushes tied together, 
and attached to a frame made of a 
few sticks of small willows. It was 
just large enough to hold us and 
our saddles. Our baggage was 
transported on the top of our tallest 
horses, without wetting. 

As for the wagon, itis left at the 
Fort, and | have nothing to say 


about crossing it at this time. Five 
of our cattle were left there also, to 
be exchanged for others at Walla 
Walla. Perhaps you will wonder 
why we have left the wagon, hav- 
ing taken it so nearly through. Our 
animals were failing, and the route 
in crossing the Blue Mountains is 
said to be impassable for it. We 
have the prospect of obtaining one 
in exchange at Vancouver. If we do 
not we shall send for it, when we 
have been to so much labor in get- 
ting it thus far. It is a useful article 
in the country. 

Now, for Edward's amusement, 
and that he may know how to do 
when he comes over the Rocky 
Mountains, | will tell how we got the 
cattle over the rivers. Our two 
Indian boys, Richard and John, 
have had the chief management of 
driving them ail the way, and are to 
be commended for the patience 
they have manifested. They have 
had some one or two to help usu- 
ally, but none so steady drivers as 
themselves. When a stream is to 
be crossed, where it is necessary 
for the animals to swim, Richard 
comes back after the cows. Having 
obtained consent he rides over, 
accompanied by his fellow drivers, 
all stripped to the shirt. Then they 
return with their horses, if the 
stream is wide and difficult. If not 
they leave their horses, tie their 
shifts over their heads, swim back, 
collect the cows and drive them 
through, all swimming after them. If 
the stream is very wide, and they 
retum with their horses, they drive 
them swimming on the horses 
behind them. This saves them 
from the too great fatigue of swim- 
ming for the river twice. They love 
to swim, as they love to eat, and by 
doing so have saved me many an 
anxious feeling, for the relief it has 
given my husband many times. In 
this case all the horses and mules 
were driven across likewise. 
Usually the best Indian swimmer 
was selected and mounted the 
horse that was good for leading to 
go before the animals as a guide, 
while many others swim after them 
to drive them over. When once 
under way, such a snorting and 
halloaing you never heard. At the 
same time you can see nothing 
save so many heads floating upon 
the water. Soon they gain the 
opposite shore, triumphantly 
ascend its banks, shake them- 
selves, and retire to their accus- 
tomed employment. 


26th. - Friday. On account of 
our wom out cattle and horses, it 
was thought best to separate from 
Mr. McLeod's party, at least some 
of us, and travel more deliberately. 
Two mules and a horse have 
almost entirely given out. It is nec- 
essary that some of our party go to 
Vancouver immediately for sup- 
plies and see Mr. Parker before he 
leaves. It was thought best for my 
husband and Mr. Gray to go. As 
Mr. McLeod intended to make but 
a day's stop at Walla Walla, we 
came on with him, leaving Mr. and 
Mrs. Spalding, the hired men, with 
most of our baggage, and the Nez 
Perce chief, Rottenbelly, to pilot 
them in. We parted from them 
about 3 o'clock and came as far as 
the Lone Tree. The place called 
Lone Tree is a beautiful valley in 
the region of Powder river, in the 
center of which is a solitary tree, 
quite large, but the side of which 
travellers usually stop and refresh 
themselves. We left our tent for 
Mrs. Spalding, as we expect to be 
out only a few nights, while she 
might be out many. Mr. McLeod 
kindly offered his for my use and 
when | arrived in camp found it 
pitched and in readiness for me. 
This was a great favor as the wind 
blew quite hard and the prospect 
was for a cool night. 

August 27th. - Came in sight of 
the hill that leads to the Grande 
Ronde. This morning Mr. McLeod 
remained behind in pursuit of 
game, and did not come into camp 
until we had made a long nooning, 
although we had begun to feel a lit- 
tle concerned about him, yet about 
3 o'clock he came into camp 
loaded with wild ducks, having 
taken twenty-two. Now, mother, he 
had just, as he always did during 
the whole journey, sent over nine 
of them. Here also, Richard caught 
fresh salmon, which made us 
another good meal, and if we had 
been out of provisions we might 
have made dinner upon the fresh- 
water clams, for the river was full of 
them. 

Girls, how do you think we 
manage to rest ourselves every 
noon, having no house to shelter 
us from the scorching heat, or sofa 
on which to recline? Perhaps you 
think we always encamp in the 
shade of some thick wood. Such a 
sight | have not seen, lo, these 
many weeks. If we can find a few 
small willows or a single lone tree, 
we think ourselves amply provided 
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for. But often our camping places 
are in some open plain and fre- 
quently a sand plain, but even here 
is rest and comfort. My husband, 
who is one of the best the world 
ever knew, is always ready to pro- 
vide a comfortable shade, with one 
of our saddle-blankets spread 
upon some willows or sticks 
placed in the ground. Our saddles, 
fishamores and the other blankets 
placed upon the ground constitute 
our sofa where we recline and rest 
until dinner is ready. How do you 
think you would like this? Would 
you not think a seat by mother, in 
some cool room _ preferable? 
Sometimes my wicked heart has 
been disposed to murmur, thinking 
| should have no rest from the heat 
when we stopped, but | have 
always been reproved for it by the 
comfort and rest received. Under 
the circumstances | have never 
wished to go back. Such a thought 
never finds a place in my heart. 
“The Lord is better to us than our 
fears." | always find it so. 

[August] 28th. This moming lin- 
gered with husband on the top of 
the hill that overlooks the Grande 
Ronde, for berries until we were 
some distance behind camp. We 
have now no distressing appre- 
hensions the moment we are out 
of sight of the camp, for we have 
entirely passed the dangerous 
country | always enjoy riding alone 
with him, especially when we talk 
about home friends. It is then the 
tedious hours are sweetly decoyed 
away. 

We descend a very steep hill in 
coming into Grande Ronde, at the 
foot of which is a beautiful cluster 
of pitch and spruce pine trees, but 
no white pine like that | have been 
accustomed to see at home. 
Grande Ronde is indeed a beauti- 
ful place. It is a circular plain, sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, and 
has a beautiful stream coursing 
through it, skirted with quite large 
timber. The scenery while passing 
through it is quite delightful in 
some places and the soil rich; in 
other places we find the white 
sand and sedge, as usual, so com- 
mon to this country. We nooned 
upon Grande Ronde river. 

The camas grows here in 
abundance, and it is the principal 
resort of the Cayuses and many 
other tribes, to obtain it, as they are 
very fond of it. It resembles an 
onion in shape and color, when 
cooked is very sweet and tastes 


like a fig. Their manner of cooking 
them is very curious: They dig a 
hole in the ground, throw in a heap 
of stones, heat them to a red heat, 
cover them with green grass, upon 
which they put the camas, and 
cover the whole with earth. When 
taken out it is black. This is the 
chief food of many tribes during 
winter. 

After dinner we left the plain 
and ascended the Blue Mountains. 
Here a new and pleasing scene 
presented itself-mountains cov- 
ered with timber, through which we 
rode all the afiernoon; a very 
agreeable change. The scenery 
reminded me of the hills in my 
native country of Streuben. 

29th. - Had a combination of 
the same scenery as yesterday 
afternoon. Rode over many logs 
and obstructions that we had not 
found since we left the states. Here 
| frequently met old acquaintances 
in the trees and flowers, and was 
not a little delighted; indeed, | do 
not know as | was ever so much 
affected with any scenery in my 
life. The singing of birds, the echo 
of voices of my fellow travelers, as 
they were scattered through the 
woods, all had a strong resem- 
blance to bygone days. But this 
scenery was of short duration-only 
one day. 

Before noon we began to 
descend one of the most terrible 
mountains for steepness and 
length | have yet seen. It was like 
winding stairs in its descent, and in 
some places almost perpendicular. 
The horses appeared to dread the 
hill as much as we did. They would 
turn and wind around in a zigzag 
manner all the way down. The men 
usually walked, but | could not get 
permission to, neither did | desire it 
much. 

We had no sooner gained the 
foot of this mountain than another 
more steep and dreadful was 
before us. After dinner and rest we 
descended it. Mount Pleasant, in 
Prattsburg, would not compare 
with these Mount Terribles. Our 
ride this afternoon exceeded any- 
thing we have had yet, and what 
rendered it the more aggravating 
was the fact that the path all the 
way was very stony, resembling a 
newly macadamized road. Our 
horses’ feet were very tender, all 
unshod, so that we could not make 
the progress we wished. The 
mountain in many places was cov- 
ered with this black broken basalt. 


We were very late in making camp 
to-night. After ascending the 
mountain we kept upon the main 
divide until sunset, looking in vain 
for water and a camping place. 
While upon this elevation we had a 
view of the Valley of the Columbia 
River. It was beautiful. Just as we 
gained the highest elevation and 
began to descend the sun was dip- 
ping his disk behind the western 
horizon. Beyond the valley we 
could see two distinct mountains - 
Mount Hood and Mount St. 
Helens. These lofty peaks were of 
a conical form, separated from 
each other by a considerable dis- 
tance. Behind the former the sun 
was hiding part of his rays, which 
gave us a more distinct view of this 
gigantic cone. The beauty of this 
extensive valley contrasted well 
with the rolling mountains behind 
us, and at this hour of twilight was 
enchanting and quite diverted my 
mind from the fatigue under which 
| was laboring. We had yet to 
descend a hill as long, but not as 
steep or as stony as the other. By 
this time our horses were in haste 
to be in camp, as well as our- 
selves, and mine made such 
lengthy strides in descending that 
it shook my sides surprisingly. It 
was dark when we got into camp, 
but the tent was ready for me, and 
tea also, for Mr. McLeod invited us 
to sup with him. 

Dearest mother, let me tell you 
how | am sustained of the Lord in 
all this journey. For two or three 
days past | have felt weak, restless 
and scarcely able to sit on my 
horse - yesterday in particular. But 
see how | have been diverted by 
the scenery, and carried out of 
myself in conversation about home 
and friends. Mother will recollect 
what my feelings were and had 
been for a year previous to our 
leaving home. The last revival 
enjoyed, my visit to Onondaga and 
the scenes there - these | call my 
last impressions of home, and they 
are of such a character that when 
we converse about home these 
same feelings are revived and | 
forget that | am weary and want 
rest. This morning my feelings 
were a little peculiar; felt remark- 
ably strong and well - so much so 
as to mention it - but could not see 
any reason why | should feel any 
more rested than on the moming 
previous. Then | began to see 
what a day's ride was before me, 
and | understood it. If | had had no 
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better health to-day than yesterday 
| should have fainted under it. 
Then the promise appeared in full 
view: "As thy day, so shall thy 
strength be," and my soul rejoiced 
in God, and testifies to the truth of 
another evidently manifest, “Lo, | 
am with you always.“ 

30th. - In consequence of the 
lengthy camp yesterday, and fail- 
ure of animals, two of the compa- 
ny's men left their animals behind, 
with packs also. This occasioned 
some anxiety, lest the wolves 
should destroy their beaver. To- 
day they send back for them, and 
we make but a short move to find 
more grass. On following the 
course of the stream on which we 
encamped last night we found 
cherries in abundance, and had 
time to stop and gather as many as 
we wished. They are very fine - 
equal to any we find in the States. 
When we arrived Mr. Gray had the 
dinner waiting for us. This after- 
noon the men rested and made 
preparations to enter Walla Walla. 
The men who went for the animals 
returned late. We all regretted this 
hindrance, for Mr. McLeod intend- 
ed to see Walla Walla to-day and 
return again with a muskmelon for 
Mrs. Whitman (so he said). he will 
go in tomorrow. ft is the custom of 
the country to send heralds ahead 
to announce the arrival of a party 
and prepare for their reception. 

31st. - Came to the Walla Walla 
river, within eight miles of the Fort 
(Wallula). Husband and | were 
very much exhausted with this 
day's lengthy ride. Most of the way 
was sandy with no water for many 
miles. When we left Mr. Spalding 
husband rode an Indian horse 
when he had never mounted 
before and found him a hard rider 
in every gait except a gallop, and 
slow in his movements, nor could 
he pace as mine did, so for the last 
six days we have galloped most of 
the way where the ground would 
admit of it. 

September ist, 1836 You can 
better imagine our feelings this 
morning than we can describe 
them. | could not realize that the 
end of our long journey was so 
near. We arose as soon as it was 
light, took a cup of coffee, ate of 
the duck we had given us last night 
and dressed for Walla Walla. We 
started while it was yet early, for all 
were in haste to reach the desired 
haven. If you could have seen us 
you would have been surprised, 


for both man and beast appeared 
alike propelled by the same force. 
The whole company galloped 
almost the whole way to the Fort. 
The fatigues of the long journey 
seemed to be forgotten in the 
excitement of being so near the 
close. Soon the Fort appeared in 
sight and when it was announced 
that we were near Mr. McLeod, Mr. 
Pambrun, the gentleman of the 
house, and Mr. Townsend (a trav- 
eling naturalist) sallied forth to 
meet us. After usual introduction 
and salutation we entered the Fort 
and were comfortably seated in 
cushioned armed chairs. They 
were just eating breakfast as we 
rode up and soon we were seated 
at the table and treated to fresh 
salmon, potatoes, tea, bread and 
butter What a variety, thought |. 
You cannot imagine what an 
appetite these rides in the moun- 
tains give a person. | wish some of 
the feeble ones in the states could 
have a ride in the mountains; they 
would say like me, victuals, even 
the plainest kind, never relished so 
well before. 

After breakfast we were shown 
the novelties of the place. While at 
breakfast, however, a young roost- 
er placed himself upon the sill of 
the door and crowed. Now whether 
it was the sight of the first white 
woman, or out of compliment to 
the company, | know not, but this 
much for him, | was pleased with 
his appearance. You may think me 
simple for speaking of such a small 
circumstance. No one knows the 
feelings occasioned by seeing 
objects once familiar after a long 
deprivation. Especially when it is 
heightened by no expectation of 
meeting with them. The door-yard 
was filled with hens, turkeys and 
pigeons. And in another place we 
saw cows and goats in abun- 
dance, and | think the largest and 
fattest cattle and swine | ever saw. 

We were soon shown a room 
which Mr. Pambrun said he had 
prepared for us, by making two 
bedsteads or bunks, on hearing of 
our approach. It was the west bas- 
tion of the Fort, full of port holes in 
the sides, but no windows, and 
filled with fire-arms. A large can- 
non, always loaded, stood behind 
the door by one of the holes. 
These things did not disturb me. | 
am so well pleased with the pos- 
session of a room to shelter me 
from the scorching sun that | 
scarcely notice them. Having 


arranged our things we were soon 
called to a feast of melons; the 
first, | think, | ever saw or tasted. 
The muskmelon was the largest, 
measuring eighteen in length, fif- 
teen around the small end and 
nineteen around the large end. 
You may be assured that none of 
us were satisfied or willing to leave 
the table until we had filled our 
plates with chips. 

At four o'clock we were called 
to dine. It consisted of pork, cab- 
bage, tumips, tea, bread and but- 
ter; by favorite dishes, and much 
like the last dinner | ate with 
Mother Loomis. | am thus particu- 
lar in my description of eatables so 
that you may be assured that we 
find something to eat beyond the 
Rocky mountains as well as at 
home. We find plenty of salt, but 
many here prefer to do almost, and 
some entirely without it, on their 
meats and vegetables. 

Sept. 2d. - Have busied myself 
to-day in unpacking my trunk and 
arranging my things for a visit to 
Vancouver. Mother will wonder at 
this and think me a strange child 
for wishing to add three hundred 
miles to this journey; not from 
necessity but because my hus- 
band is going, and | may as well go 
as to stay here alone. If we were 
obliged to go on horseback, | think 
| should not wish to undertake it, 
but we are going in a boat and it 
will not take us more than six days 
to go there. A very agreeable 
change and | think | shail enjoy it 
as well as to stay here. | feel 
remarkably well and rested-do not 
need to lounge at all, and so it is 
with us all. | can scarcely believe it 
possible of myself, but it is true, | 
feel as vigorous and as well able to 
engage in any domestic employ- 
ment as | ever did in my life. 

| have not yet introduced you 
to the lady of the house. She is a 
native, from a tribe east of the 
mountains. She appears well, 
does not speak English, but her 
native language and French. The 
cooking and housework is done by 
men chiefly. Mr. Pambrun is from 
Canada, and much of the gentle- 
men in his appearance. 

Sept. 3d. - Messrs. McLeod 
and Townsend left for Vancouver 
to-day, but Mr. McLeod is so 
loaded as not to be able to give us 
a comfortable passage. Mr. 
Pambrun is going by himself next 
week and offers us a passage with 
him. 


About noon Mr. and Mrs. 
Spalding arrived with their compa- 
ny, having made better progress 
than was anticipated. Here we are 
all at Walla Walla, through the 
mercy of a kind Providence, in 
health and all our lives preserved. 
What cause for gratitude and 
praise to God! Surely my heart is 
ready to leap for joy at the thought 
of being so near the long-desired 
work of teaching the benighted 
ones the knowledge of a Savior, 
and having completed this haz- 
ardous journey under such favor- 
able circumstances. Mr. Pambrun 
said to us the day we arrived, that 
there had never been a company 
previous to ours, that came into the 
Fort so well fed as ours for the last 
days of the journey. All our friends 
of the East company, who knew 
anything about the country, dread- 
ed this part for us very much. But 
the Lord has been with us and pro- 
vided for us all the way, and 
blessed be his holy name. Another 
cause for gratitude is the preserva- 
tion of our animals, in this difficult, 
dangerous and lengthy route, 
while many parties previous to 
ours have had every animal taken 
from them, and been left on foot in 
a dangerous land, exposed to 
death. Two horses have given out 
with fatigue and have been left, 
two have been stolen or lost, but 
most that we have now, have 
come all the way from the settle- 
ments, and appear well. Two 
calves only have been lost. The 
remainder came on well except 
those we left at Snake Fort. 

Sabbath, 4th. - This has been a 
day of mutual thanksgiving with us 
all. Assembled at the Fort at 12 
o'clock for worship, our feelings 
are better imagined than 
described. This first Sabbath in 
September, a Sabbath of rest; first 
after completing a long joumey, 
first in the vicinity of our future 
labors. All of us here before God. It 
is not enough for us alone to be 
thankful. Will not my beloved 
friends at home, the disciples of 
Jesus, unite with us in gratitude 
and praise to God for his great 
mercy? it is in answer to your 
prayers that we are here and are 
permitted to see this day under 
such circumstances. Feel to dedi- 
cate myself renewedly to His ser- 
vice among the heathen, and may 
the Lord's hand be as evidently 
manifest in blessing our labors 
among them, as it has been in 
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bringing us here, and that, too, in 
answer to your prayers, beloved 
Christian friends. 

5th. - Mr. and Mrs. Spalding 
have concluded to go with us to 
Vancouver, so nothing can be 
done by either of the parties about 
location until the Indians return 
from their summer's hunt. Expect 
to leave tomorrow. Have had 
exceedingly high winds for two 
days and nights past, to which the 
place is subject. Our room shakes 
and the wind makes such a noise 
that we can scarcely hear each 
other converse. 

Sept. 7, 1836. - We set sail 
from Walla Walla yesterday at two 
o'clock p.m. Our boat is an open 
one, manned with six oars, and the 
steersman. | enjoy it much; it is a 
very pleasant change in our man- 
ner of traveling. The Columbia is a 
beautiful river. Its waters are clear 
as crystal and smooth as a sea of 
glass, exceeding in beauty the 
Ohio; but the scenery on each side 
of it is very different. There is no 
timber to be seen, but there are 
high perpendicular banks of rocks 
in some places, while rugged bluffs 
and plains of sand in others, are all 
that meet the eye. We sailed until 
near sunset, when we landed, 
pitched our tents, supped our tea, 
bread and butter, boiled ham and 
potatoes, committed ourselves to 
the care of a kind Providence, and 
retired to rest. 

This moming we arose before 
sunrise, embarked and sailed until 
nine o'clock, and are now landed 
for breakfast. Mr. Pambrun's cook 
is preparing it, while husband and 
myself are seated by a little shrub, 
writing. We are this moment called. 
Farewell. 

8th. - Came last night quite to 
the Chute (above The Dalles), a 
fall in the river not navigable. There 
we slept, and this morning made 
the portage. All were obliged to 
land, unload, carry our baggage, 
and even the boat, for half a mile. | 
had frequently seen the picture of 
the Indians carrying a canoe, but 
now | saw the reality. We found 
plenty of Indians here to assist in 
making the portage. After loading 
several with our baggage and 
sending them on, the boat was 
capsized and placed upon the 
heads of about twenty of them, 
who marched off with it, with per- 
fect ease. Below the main fall of 
water are rocks, deep, narrow 
channels, and many frightful 


precipices. We walked deliberately 
among the rocks, viewing the 
scene with astonishment, for this 
once beautiful river seemed to be 
cut up and destroyed by these 
huge masses of rock. Indeed, it is 
difficult to find where the main 
body of water passes. In high 
water we are told that these rocks 
are all covered with water, the river 
rising to such an astonishing 
height. 

After paying the Indians for 
their assistance, which was a twist 
of tobacco about the length of a fin- 
ger to each, we reloaded, went on 
board, sailed about two miles, and 
stopped for breakfast. This was 


- done to get away from a throng of 


Indians. Many followed us, howev- 
er, to assist in making another 
portage, three miles below this. 

Sept. 9th. - We came to The 
Dalles just before noon. Here our 
boat was stopped by two rocks of 
immense size and height, all the 
water of the river passing between 
them in a very narrow channel, 
and with great rapidity. Here we 
were obliged to land and make a 
portage of two and a half miles, 
carrying the boat also. The Dalles 
is the great resort of Indians of 
many tribes for taking fish. We did 
not see many, however, for they 
had just left. 

Now, mother, if | was with you 
by the fireside, | would relate a 
scene that would amuse you, and 
at the same time call forth your 
sympathies. But for my own gratifi- 
cation | will write it. After we land- 
ed, curiosity led us to the top of 
that rock, to see the course of the 
river through its narrow channel. 
But as | expected to walk that 
portage, husband thought it would 
be giving me too much fatigue to 
do both. | went with him to its base, 
to remain there until his retum. | 
took a handful of hazelnuts and 
thought | would divert myself with 
cracking and eating them. | had 
just seated myself in the shade of 
the rock, ready to commence 
work, when, feeling something 
unusual on my neck, | put my hand 
under my cape and took from 
thence two insects, which | soon 
discovered to be _ fleas. 
immediately | cast my eyes upon 
my dress before me, and, to my 
astonishment, found it was black 
with these creatures, making all 
possible speed to lay siege to my 
neck and ears. This sight made me 
almost frantic. What to do | knew 


not. Husband was away, sister 
Spalding had gone past hearing. 
To stand still | could not. | climbed 
up the rock in pursuit of my hus- 
band, who soon saw and came to 
me. | could not tell him, but 
showed him the cause of my dis- 
tress. On opening the gathers of 
my dress around my waist, every 
plait was lined with them. Thus 
they had already laid themselves 
in ambush for a fresh attack. We 
brushed and shook, and shook 
and brushed, for an hour, not stop- 
ping to kill for that would have been 
impossible. By this time they were 
reduced very considerably, and | 
prepared to go to the boat. | was 
relieved from walking by the offer 
of a horse from a young chief. This 
was a kindness, for the way was 
mostly through sand, and the walk 
would have been fatiguing. | found 
the confinement of the boat dis- 
tressing, on account of my miser- 
able companions, who would not 
let me rest for a moment in any 
one position. But | was not the only 
sufferer. Every one in the boat was 
alike troubled, both crew and pas- 
sengers. As soon as | was able to 
make a change in my apparel | 
found relief. 

We made fine progress this 
morning till 9 o'clock, when we 
were met with a head wind and 
obliged to make shore. We met the 
crew last night with the Western 
express. This express goes from 
and returns to Vancouver twice a 
year. 

Eve. - Have lain still all day 
because of the wind. This is a 
detention, as we intended to have 
been at Vancouver by to-morrow 
evening. A party of Indians came to 
our camp this eve. Every head was 
flattened. These are the first | have 
seen near enough to be able to 
examine them. Their eyes have a 
dull and heavy expression. 

10th. - High winds and not able 
to move at all to-day. 

l1ith. - We came to the 
Cascades for breakfast-another 
important fall in the river, where we 
are obliged to make a portage of a 
mile. The boat was towed along by 
the rocks with a rope over the falls. 
This is another great place for 
salmon fishing. A boat load was 
just ready for Vancouver when we 
arrived. | saw an infant here whose 
head was in the pressing machine. 
This was a pitiful sight. its mother 
took great satisfaction in unbinding 
and showing its naked head to us. 


The child lay upon a board 
between which and its head was a 
squirrel skin. On its forehead lay a 
small square cushion, over which 
was a bandage drawn tight 
around, pressing its head against 
the board. In this position it is kept 
three or four months or longer, until 
the head becomes a fashionable 
shape. There is a variety of shapes 
among them, some being sharper 
than others. | saw a child about a 
year old whose head had been 
recently released from pressure, 
as | supposed from its looks. All the 
back part of it was a purple color, 
as if it had been sadly bruised. We 
are told that this custom is wearing 
away very fast. There are only a 
few tribes of this river who practice 
it. 

Sept. 12th. - Breakfasted at the 
saw mill five miles from Vancouver, 
and made preparations for enter- 
ing it. You may be surprised to 
hear of a saw mill here when | said 
that there was no timber on the 
Columbia. Since we passed the 
Cascades the scene is changed, 
and we are told there is timber all 
the way to the coast. 

Eve. - We are now in 
Vancouver, the New York of the 
Pacific Ocean. Our first sight, as 
we approached the fort, was two 
ships lying in the harbor, one of 
which, the Neriade, Captain Royal, 
had just arrived from London. The 
Columbia, Captain Dandy, came 
last May, and has since been to 
the Sandwich Islands, and 
retumed. On landing we first met 
Mr. Townsend, whom we saw at 
Walla Walla. He is’ from 
Philadelphia, and has been in the 
mountains two years. He is sent 
here by a society to collect the dif- 
ferent species of bipeds, and 
quadrupeds, peculiar to this coun- 
try. We brought a parcel of letters 
to him, the first he had received 
since he had left home. Mr. 
Townsend led us into the fort. But 
before we reached the home of the 
chief Factor, Dr. McLoughlin, we 
were met by several gentlemen, 
who came to give us a welcome, 
Mr. Douglas, Mr. Tolmie and Dr. 
McLoughlin, of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, who invited us in and 
seated us on the sofa. Soon we 
were introduced to Mts. 
McLoughlin and Mrs. Douglas, 
both natives of the country-half 
breeds. After chatting a little we 
were invited to walk in the garden. 

What a delightful place this is; 


what a contrast to the rough, bar- 
ren sand plains, through which we 
had so recently passed. Here we 
find fruit of every description, 
apples, peaches, grapes, pears, 
plums, and fig trees in abundance; 
also cucumbers, melons, beans, 
peas, beets, cabbage, tomatoes 
and every kind of vegetable too 
numerous to be mentioned. Every 
part is very neat and tastefully 
arranged, with fine walks, lined on 
each side with strawberry vines. At 
the opposite end of the garden is a 
good summer house covered with 
grape vines. Here | must mention 
the origin of these grapes and 
apples. A gentlemen, twelve years 
ago while at a party in London, put 
the seeds of the grapes and 
apples which he ate into his vest 
pocket. Soon afterwards he took a 
voyage to this country and left 
them here, and now they are 
greatly multiplied. 

After promenading as much as 
we wished, and returning, we were 
met by Mrs. Copendel, a lady from 
England, who arrived in the ship 
Columbia last May, and Miss 
Maria, daughter of Dr. McLoughlin, 
quite an interesting young lady. 
After dinner we were introduced to 
Rev. Mr. Beaver and lady, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, 
who arrived last week in the ship 
Neriade. This is more than we 
expected when we left home-that 
we should be privileged with the 
acquaintance and society of two 
English ladies. Indeed, we seem to 
be nearly allied to Old England, for 
most of the gentlemen of the 
Company are from there or 
Scotland. 

We have not found Rev. 
Samuel Parker here, to our great 
disappointment. He went to Oahu 
in the ship Columbia, a few weeks 
before we arrived. We have 
moumed about it considerably, for 
we thought it would be so accept- 
able to our dear parents and 
friends at home to hear him say 
that he had seen us alive here, 
after completing this long, 
unheard-of journey. Besides, | 
wished to send home many things 
which | cannot now. More than all 
this, his counsels and advice 
would have been such a relief to 
us, at this important time, as to 
location, character of the Indians, 
and the like. But it is wisely 
ordered, and we submit. He 
appears to have been a favorite 
here, and to have done much 
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good. 

The Messrs. Lee left 
Vancouver on Saturday last for 
their station on the Wallamet. Mr. 
Daniel Lee has been out of health, 
and for the year past has been at 
Oahu. He retumed on the Neriade, 
benefited by his visit. 

Sept. 13. - This morning visited 
the school to hear the children 
sing. It consists of about fifty-one 
children, who have French fathers 
and Indian mothers. All the labor- 
ers here are Canadian French, 
with Indian wives. Indeed, some of 
the gentlemen of the company 
have native wives, and have 
adopted the custom of the country 
not to allow their wives to eat with 
them. French is the prevailing lan- 
guage here. English is spoken only 
by a few. 

Just before dinner we went on 
board the Neriade, the first ship | 
ever saw. She is a man-of-war, 
and goes to the Northwest coast 
soon. The Columbia returns to 
London this fall. The Company 
have lost three ships on the coast. 

Sept. 14. - We were invited to a 
ride to see the farm. Have ridden 
fifteen miles this afternoon. We vis- 
ited the barns, stock, etc. They 
estimated their wheat crops at four 
thousand bushels this year, peas 
the same, oats and barley 
between fifteen and seventeen 
hundred bushels each. The potato 
and tumip fields are large and fine. 
Their cattle are numerous, estimat- 
ed at a thousand head in all the 
settlements. They have swine in 
abundance, also sheep and goats, 
but the sheep are of an inferior 
kind. We find also hens, turkeys, 
and pigeons, but no geese. 

You will ask what kind of beds 
they have here. | can tell you what 
kind of bed they made for us, and | 
have since found it a fashionable 
bed for this country. The bedstead 
is in the form of a bunk, with a 
rough board bottom, upon which 
are laid about a dozen of the 
Indian blankets. These with a pair 
of pillows covered with calico 
cases constitute our beds, sheets 
and covering. There are several 
feather beds in the place made of 
the feathers of wild ducks, geese, 
cranes and the like. There is noth- 
ing here suitable for ticking. The 
best and only material is brown 
linen sheeting. The Indian ladies 
make theirs of deer skin. Could we 
obtain a pair of geese from any 
quarter | should think much of 


them. 

Sept. 16th. - Every day we 
have something new to see. We 
went to the stores and found them 
filed above and below with the 
cargo of the two ships, all in unbro- 
ken bales. They are chiefly Indian 
goods, and will be sent away this 
fall to the several different posts of 
the company in the ship Neriade. 
We have found here every article 
for comfort and durability that we 
need, but many articles for conve- 
nience and all fancy articles are 
not here. 

Visited the dairy, also, where 
we found butter and cheese in 
abundance-saw an improvement 
in the manner of raising cream. 
Their pans are an oblong square, 
quite large but shallow, flaring a lit- 
tle, made of wood and lined with 
tin. In the center is a hole with a 
long plug. When the cream has 
risen they place the pan over a tub 
or pail, remove the plug, and the 
milk will run off leaving only the 
cream in the pan. | think that these 
must be very convenient in a large 
dairy. They milk between fifty and 
sixty cows. 

On visiting the mill we did not 
find it in a high state of improve- 
ment. It goes by horse power and 
has a wire bolt. This seemed a 
hard way of getting bread, but bet- 
ter so than no bread, or to grind by 
hand. The company have one at 
Colville that goes by water, five 
days ride from Walla Walla, from 
whence we expect to obtain our 
flour, potatoes and pork. They 
have three hundred hogs. 

Dr. McLoughlin promises to 
loan us enough to make a begin- 
ning and all the return he asks is 
that we supply other settlers in the 
same way. He appears desirous to 
afford us every facility for living in 
his power. No person could have 
received a more hearty welcome, 
or be treated with greater kindness 
than we have been since our 
arrival. 

Sept. 17th. - A subject is now 
before the minds of certain individ- 
uals, in which | feel a great interest. 
it is that we ladies spend the winter 
at Vancouver, while our husbands 
go to seek their locations and 
build. Dr. McLoughlin is certain that 
it will be the best for us, and | 
believe is determined to have us 
stay. The thought of it is not very 
pleasant to either of us. For sever- 
al reasons, | had rather go to Walla 
Walla, where, if we failed to make 


a location, or of building this fall, 
we could stay very comfortably, 
and have enough to eat, but not as 
comfortably or have a s great a 
variety as here; besides, there is 
the difficulty of ascending the river 
in high water, not to say anything of 
a six months’ separation, when it 
seems to be least desirable; but all 
things will be ordered for the best. 

Sept. 18. - Mr. Beaver held two 
services in a room in Dr. 
McLoughiin's barn to-day. Enjoyed 
the privilege much. This form of 
worship, of the Church of England, 
differs in no way from that of the 
Episcopalians in the States. The 
most of the gentlemen of the fort 
are Scotch Presbyterians, very few 
being Episcopalians. The great 
mass of the laborers are Roman 
Catholics, who have three services 
during the Sabbath, one of which 
is attended at this house, at which 
Dr. McLoughlin  officiates in 
French. He translates a sermon or 
a tract, and reads a chapter in the 
Bible and a prayer. The singing in 
Mr. Beaver's church was done by 
the children, some of their tunes 
having been taught them by Rev. 
Mr. Parker, and others by the Mr. 
Shepherd, of the Methodist mis- 
sion. 

Sept. 19. - The question is 
decided at last that we stay here 
about four or five weeks. There is 
so much baggage to be taken up 
now, that the boat will be sufficient 
ly loaded without us. Have the 
cheering promise that our hus- 
bands will come for us in a short 
time if prospered. One thing com- 
forts us. They are as unwilling to 
leave us as we are to stay, and 
would not if it were possible for us 
to go now. From this we are sure 
that they will make every effort to 
return for us soon. We are told that 
the rainy season will commence 
soon, and continue through the 
winter, and late in the spring, while 
at Walla Walla there is none. 
Vancouver, too, is subject to fever 
and ague. These are quite good 
reasons for preferring Walla Walla, 
even if we had to live in a lodge. 

Have been making some nec- 
essary purchases for our two 
Indian boys, Richard and John, 
which we are glad to do, partly as 
a reward for their faithful care of 
the cattie during the journey. We 
left them at Walla Walla. They 
regretted our leaving them, and 
now | cannot feel willing to stay 
away from them all winter. Their 


anxiety to study continues the 
same, especially Richard. We love 
them both and feel deeply interest- 
ed in their welfare, and shall treat 
them as our own as long as they 
deserve it. 

Sept. 20th. - Dr. McLoughlin 
gave my husband a pair of leather 
pantaloons to-day. All the gentie- 
men here wear them for riding for 
economy. Riding horseback and 
carrying a gun in very destructive 
to cloth pantatoons. 

Our husbands have been mak- 
ing preparations to leave us to-day, 
but have found so much to do that 
they could not get ready to leave 
much before night. They have con- 
cluded to start the boat a short dis- 
tance and camp, while they, with 
Mr. Pambrun and Mr. Gray, remain 
in the Fort to leave early in the 
morning. 

Sept. 21. - Our friends left us 
this morning early. One thing | 
should have mentioned, as decid- 
ed upon before they left, was the 
propriety of making two stations. 
After consideration it was decided 
best to do so for several reasons. 
The Cayuses as well as the Nez 
Perces are very anxious to have 
teachers among them. They are a 
numerous tribe not numerous, but 
wealthy and influential.-M. Eells] 
and speak the same language as 
the Nez Perces. There are other 
fields open ready for the harvest 
and we wish that there were many 
more laborers here ready to occu- 
py them immediately. Several 
places have been recommended 
which our husbands intend visiting 
before they fix upon any place. You 
will recollect that we had Grande 
Ronde in view as a location when 
we left home. Our reasons for not 
fixing upon that place are insur- 
mountable. The pass in the Blue 
mountains is so difficult and the 
distance so great that it would be 
next to impossible to think of 
obtaining supplies sufficient for our 
support. We could not depend 
upon game, for it is very scarce 
and uncertain. Mr. Parker recom- 
mends a piace on the Kooskooska 
(Clearwater) river, six days' ride 
above Walla Walla. | hope to give 
you our exact location before | 
send this. 

Sept. 22. - Dr. McLoughlin has 
put his daughter in my care and 
wishes me to hear her recitations. 
Thus | shall have enough to do for 
diversion while | stay. | could 
employ all my time in writing and 


i, 


work for myself if it were not for his 
wishes. 

| have not given you a descrip- 
tion of our eatables here. There is 
such a variety | know not where to 
begin. For breakfast we have cof- 
fee or cocoa, salt salmon and roast 
ducks with potatoes. When we 
have eaten our supply of them, our 
plates are changed and we make 
a finish on bread and butter. 

For dinner we have a greater 
variety First we are always treated 
to a dish of soup, which is very 
good. All kinds of vegetables in use 
are taken, chopped fine, and put 
into water with a little rice, ad 
boiled to a soup. The tomatoes are 
a prominent article, and usually 
some fowl meat, duck or other 
kind, is cut fine and added. If it has 
been roasted once it is just as 
good (so the cook says), and then 
spiced to the taste. After our soup 
dishes are removed, then comes a 
variety of meats to prove our 
tastes. After selecting and chang- 
ing, we change plates and try 
another if we choose, and so at 
every new dish have a clean plate. 
Roast duck is an everyday dish, 
boiled pork, tripe, and sometimes 
trotters, fresh salmon or sturgeon- 
yea, articles too numerous to be 
mentioned. When these are set 
aside, a nice pudding or an apple 
pie is next introduced. After this a 
water and a muskmelon make 
their appearance, and last of all 
cheese, bread or biscuit and butter 
are produced to complete the 
whole. But there is one article on 
the table | have not yet mentioned, 
and of which | never partake. That 
is wine. The gentlemen frequently 
drink toasts to each other, but 
never give us an opportunity of 
refusing, for they know that we 
belong to the Tetotal Society. We 
have talks about drinking wine, but 
no one joins our society. They 
have a Temperance Society here 
and at Wallamet, formed by Mr. 
Lee. 

Our tea is very plain. Bread 
and butter, good tea, plenty of milk 
and sugar. 

Sept. 30th. - We are invited to 
ride as often as once a week for 
exercise, and we generally ride all 
the afternoon. To-day Mrs. 
McLoughlin rode with us. She 
keeps her old fashion of riding gen- 
tlemen fashion. This is the univer- 
sal custom of Indian women, and 
they have saddles with high backs 
and fronts. We have been recom- 


mended to use these saddles, a 
more easy way of riding, but we 
have never seen the necessity of 
changing our fashion. 

| sing about an hour every 
evening with the children, teaching 
them new tunes, at the request of 
Dr. McLoughlin. Thus | am wholly 
occupied, and can scarcely find as 
much time as | want to write. 

Oct. 18th. The Montreal 
Express came this afternoon, and 
a general time of rejoicing it is to 
everyone. News from distant 
friends, both sad and pleasing. 

Mr. Spalding has come with it 
and brought a letter from my hus- 
band, filled with pleasing informa- 
tion. The Lord has been with them 
since they left us, and has pros- 
pered them beyond all expecta- 
tions. They have each selected a 
location. My husband remains 
there to build, while Mr. Spalding 
comes after us. Cheering thought 
this, to be able to make a begin- 
ning in our pleasing work so soon. 

My Dear Sister Perkins: - Your 
letter was handed me on the 8th. 
inst., a little after noon, and | must 
say | was a little surprised to 
receive a return so soon. Surely, 
we are near each other. You will be 
likely to have known opportunities 
of sending to us, more frequently 
than | shall your way, which | hope 
you will not neglect because you 
have not received the answer to 
yours. | do not intend to be so long 
again in replying as | have this 
time. When | received yours, | was 
entirely alone. My husband had 
gone to brother Spalding's to 
assist him in putting up a house, 
and soon after, we had the privi- 
lege of preparing and entertaining 
Mr. and Mrs. McDonald and family 
of Colville. They came by the way 
of brother Spalding's, spent nearly 
a week with them and then came 
here. They left here tast Thursday 
and are still at Walla Walla. Had a 
very pleasant, agreeable visit with 
them. Find Mrs. McDonald quite 
an_ intelligent woman; speaks 
English very well, reads and is the 
principal instructor of their children. 
She is a correspondent, also, with 
myself and sister Spalding. She 
appears more thoughtful upon the 
subject of religion than any | have 
met with before, and has some 
consistent views. What her experi- 
mental knowledge is, | am unable 
to say. It would be a privilege to 
have her situated near us, so that 
we could have frequent inter- 


course; it would, no doubt be prof- 
itable. 

You ask after my plan of pro- 
ceedings with the Indians, etc. | 
wish | was able to give you satis- 
factory answers. | have no plan 
separate from my husband's, and 
besides you are mistaken about 
the language being at command, 
for nothing is more difficult than for 
me to attempt to convey religious 
truth in their language, especially 
when there are so few, or not 
terms expressive of the meaning. 
Husband succeeds much better 
than |, and we have good reason 
to feel that so far as understood, 
the truth affects the heart, and not 
little, too. We have done nothing 
for the females separately; indeed, 
our house is so small, and only 
one room to admit them, and that 
is the kitchen. It is the men only 
that frequent our house much. 
Doubtless you have been with the 
Indians long enough to discover 
this feature, that women are not 
allowed the same privileges as 
men. | scarcely see them except 
on the Sabbath in our assemblies. 
| have frequently desired to have 
more intercourse with them, and 
am waiting to have a room built for 
them and other purposes of 
instruction. Our principal effort is 
with the children now, and we find 
many very interesting ones. But 
more of this in future when | have 
more time. 

Mr. Pambrun has sent a horse 
for me to ride to his place tomor- 
row. Mrs. Pambrun has been out of 
health for some time, and we have 
fears that she will not recover. As | 
have considerable preparations to 
make for the visit, must defer writ- 
ing more at present. In haste, | 
subscribe myself, 

Your affectionate sister in 
Christ, 

NARCISSA WHITMAN 
P.S. - | long to hear from Mrs. Lee. 


WALLA WALLA, 
11th. 
My Dear Sister: 

| am still here. The brigade 
arrived yesterday and having time 
and opportunity to send home for 
this letter, both are sent by return 
boats. We have just received three 
or four letters from our friends at 
home, they being the first news 
received since we bade them 
farewell. Find it good to know what 
is going on there, although all is 
not of a pleasing character. Our 


Sandwich Island friends give us 
pleasing intelligence of the glori- 
ous display of the power of God in 
converting that heathen people in 
such multitudes. 

Ever yours, 

N. WHITMAN. 


Rev. Mrs. H.K.W. Perkins, 
Wascopum, La Dails. 
My Dear Sister Perkins: 

| did not think when | received 
your good long letter that | should 
have delayed until this time before 
answering it. But so varied are the 
scenes that have passed before 
me, so much company and so 
many cares, etc., besides writing 
many letters home, that | beg you 
will excuse me. Notwithstanding all 
this, | have often, very often, 
thought of you and wished for the 
privilege of seeing you. | must con- 
fess | do not like quite so well to 
think of you where you now are as 
when you were nearer. Why did 
you go? Some of our sisters might 
just as well as not have spent a 
short season with you this fall (for 
they have nothing else to do, com- 
paratively speaking) rather than to 
have you and your dear husband 
lose so much time from your inter- 
esting field of labor; and besides 
we fear the influence of the climate 
of the lower country upon your 
health. Our prayer is that the Lord 
will deal gently with you and bless 
and preserve you to be a rich and 
lasting good to the benighted ones 
for whom you have devoted your 
life. 

How changed the scene now 
with us at Wieletpoo from what it 
has been in former days. Instead 
of husband and myself stalking 
about here like two solitary beings, 
we have the society of six of our 
brethren and sisters who eat at our 
table and expect to spend the win- 
ter with us. This is a privilege we 
highly praise, especially when we 
come to mingle our voices in 
prayer and praise together before 
the mercy seat, and hear the word 
of God preached in our own lan- 
guage from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
and to commune together around 
the table of our dear Son and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Those 
favors, dear sister, almost make us 
forget we are on heathen ground. 
Since | last wrote to you we have 
enjoyed refreshing seasons from 
the hand of our Heavenly Father in 
the conviction and conversion of 
two or three individuals in our fam- 
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ily. Doubtless Brother Lee has 
given you the particulars, yet | wish 
to speak of it for our encourage- 
ment who have been engaged in 
the concert of prayer on Tuesday 
evening for the year past. | verily 
believe we have not prayed in 
vain, for our revival seasons have 
been on that evening, and | seem 
to feel, too, that the whole atmos- 
phere in all Oregon is effected by 
that meeting, for the wicked know 
far and near, that there are those 
here who pray. We have every rea- 
son to be assured that were there 
more faith and prayer and conse- 
cration to the work among our- 
selves, we should witness in the 
heathen around us many turing to 
the Lord. If | know my own heart | 
think I, too, desire to be freed from 
so many worldly cares and per- 
plexities, and that my time may be 
spent in seeking the immediate 
conversion of these dear heathen 
to God. O, what a thought to think 
of meeting them among the biood- 
washed throng around the throne 
of God! Will not their songs be as 
sweet as any we can sing? What 
joy will then fill our souls to con- 
template the privilege we now 
enjoy of spending and being spent 
for their good. If we were constant- 
ly to Keep our eyes on the scenes 
that are before us, we should 
scarcely grow weary in well doing, 
or be disheartened by the few trials 
and privations through which we 
are called to pass. 

Dear sister, | have written in 
great haste and hope you will 
excuse me. Wishing and expecting 
to hear from you soon, of your 
prosperity and happiness, with 
much love and sisterly affection to 
you and yours, believe me, 

Ever yours in the best bonds, 
NARCISSAWHITMAN 


Rev. Mrs. H.K.W. Perkins, 
Willamette. WALLA WALLA, 
Dec. 5, 1836 
My Dear Mother: 

| have been thinking of my 
beloved parents this evening; of 
the parting scene, and of the prob- 
ability that | shall never see those 
dear faces again while | live. Sweet 
as it used to be, when my heart 
was full, to sit down and pour into 
my mother's bosom all my feel- 
ings, both sad and rejoicing; now, 
when far away from the parental 
roof, and thirsting for the same pre- 
cious privilege, | take my pen and 
find a sweet relief in giving her my 


history in the same familiar way. 
Perhaps no one else feels as | do. 
It would be, indeed, a great satis- 
faction to me to have my mother 
know how | do from day to day- 
what my employment = and 
prospects are-but more especially 
the dealings, the kind dealings of 
my Heavenly Father towards us 
continually 

We left Vancouver Thursday 
noon, Nov. 3rd, in two boats-Mr. 
McLeod, myself and baggage in 
one, and Mr. S. in the other. We 
are well provided for in everything 
we could wish-good boats, with 
strong and faithful men to manage 
them; indeed, eight of them were 
lroquois Indians, from Montreal- 
men accustomed to the water from 
their childhood, and well acquaint- 
ed with the dangers of this river. 
Mr. McLeod's accompanying us 
was as unexpected as desirable. 
He only came into Vancouver two 
days previous to our leaving, from 
an expedition to the Umpqua, 
south of the Willamette. It rained 
some that afternoon, also on the 
4th and 5th; the 6th it rained all 
day, nearly, and the wind was very 
strong, but in our favor, so that we 
kept our sail up most of the day. 
Our boat was well covered with an 
oilcloth. At night, when a great fire 
was made, our tents pitched and 
the cloth spread for tea, all was 
pleasant and comfortable. | rolled 
my bed and blankets in my India- 
rubber cloak, which preserved 
them quite well from the rain, so 
that nights | slept warm and com- 
fortable as ever. My featherbed 
was of essential service to me in 
keeping my health this rainy voy- 
age. Did not expect to get one 
when | wrote from Vancouver. 

On the morning of the 7th we 
arrived at the Cascades, made the 
portage and breakfasted. Had con- 
siderable rain. The men towed the 
boats up the falls, on the opposite 
side of the river. The water was 
very low, and made it exceedingly 
difficult for them to drag the boats 
up, in the midst of the rocks and 
noise of the foaming waters. 
Sometimes they were obliged to lift 
the boats over the rocks, at others 
go around them, to the entire 
destruction of the gum upon them, 
which prevents them from leaking. 
It was nearly night before all were 
safely over the difficult passage, 
and our boats gummed, ready for 
launching. 

8th. - Breakfasted just below 


The Dalles. Passed them without 
unloading the boats. This was 
done by attaching a strong rope of 
considerable length to the stern of 
the boat, two men only remaining 
in it to guide and keep it clear of the 
rocks, while the remainder, and as 
many Indians as can be obtained, 
draw it along with the rope, walking 
upon the edge of the rocks above 
the frightful precipice. At the Little 
Dalles, just above these, the cur- 
rent is exceedingly strong and 
rapid, and full of whirlpools. Not 
recollecting the place particularly, 
at the request of the bowsman | 
remained in the boat, being quite 
fatigued with my walk past the 
other Dalles. It is a terrific sight, 
and a frightful place to be in, to be 
drawn along in such a narrow 
channel between such high, crag- 
gy, perpendicular bluffs, the men 
with the rope clambering some- 
times upon their hands and knees 
upon the very edge, so high above 
us as to appear small, like boys. 
Many times the rope would catch 
against the rocks and oblige some- 
one to crawl carefully over the hor- 
rible precipice to unloosen it, much 
to the danger of his life. When my 
husband came up, in passing this 
place, the rope caught in a place 
so difficult of access that no one 
would venture his life to extricate it, 
for some time. At last, an Indian 
ventured. When he had ascended 
sufficiently to unfasten it, he was 
unable to return, and did not until 
he was drawn up by a rope. They 
had another accident which threat- 
ened both the lives of some of 
them, and the property, and but for 
the protecting hand of God would 
have been lost. While the men with 
the rope were climbing up a steep 
and difficult ascent, the rope 
lodged upon a rock, which held it 
fast, and had it remained there 
until all hands had gained their 
point and commenced hauling, all 
would have been well; but one of 
the men above prematurely 
shoved it off. The current took the 
boat down stream rapidly, in spite 
of every effort to save it, prostrating 
all hands upon the rocks, and 
some of them were nearly precipi- 
tated down the precipice by the 
rope. The boat received no injury, 
but was safely moored below The 
Dalles, on the opposite shore. Our 
husbands, with the men, obtained 
an Indian canoe and crossed to 
the boat. Thus they were pre- 
served. It was just night as we suc- 


ceeded in passing this difficult 
place in safety, for which we 
desired to be grateful. Many boats 
have been dashed to pieces at 
these places, and more than a 
hundred lives lost. The water was 
very low at this time, which makes 
the danger much less in passing 
them. No rain to-day. Thursday we 
made the portage of the chutes, 
and were all day about it. While on 
land, had several heavy showers. 
Friday, also, was another soaking- 
wet day; the night, too. This was 
dreary enough. Saturday was 
much more pleasant-no rain. We 
arrived at Walla Walla early 
Sabbath morning, in health, with all 
our effects preserved to us, merci- 
fully. | felt that | had great cause to 
bless and praise God, for so sea- 
sonable a return, and under such 
favorable circumstances. Husband 
come from our location on the 
18th. Had succeeded in making a 
comfortable place for me, but 
because of Mr. Pambrun's earnest 
solicitation for me to remain a few 
weeks with his family. | did not 
return with him. Mr. and Mrs. P. are 
exceeding kind-appear to feel that 
they cannot do too much to make 
us contented and happy here. In 
the meantime, | am cheerfully 
engaged in teaching the wife and 
daughter to read. We consider it a 
very kind providence to be situated 
near one family so interesting, and 
a native female that promises to be 
so much society for me. She is 
learning to speak the English lan- 
guage quite fast. Mr. and Mrs. S. 
left Walla Walla for their location, 
on the 22nd of November, Mr. 
Gray going with them to assist in 
building, etc. This dear sister goes 
very cheerfully to her location, 
expecting to live in a skin lodge 
until her house is built; and this, 
too, in the dead of winter; But she 
prefers it to remaining here, and so 
should |. 

Heard from husband last week, 
and of the death of Hinds, a col- 
ored man who came with us from 
Rendezvous on account of his 
health, being far gone with the 
dropsy. Already death has entered 
our house, and laid one low. 

Dec. 8th. - Received intelli- 
gence that husband was coming 
tomorrow to remove our effects 
and myself to our new home. It is 
an agreeable thought to be so near 
a fixed location after journeying so 
long. 

Dec. 26th. - Where are we now, 
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and who are we that we should be 
thus blessed of the Lord? | can 
scarcely realize that we are thus 
comfortably fixed, and keeping 
house, so soon after our marriage, 
when considering what was then 
before us. We arrived here on the 
tenth-distance, twenty-five miles — 
from Walla Found a house 
reared and the lean-to enclosed, a 
good chimney and fireplace, and 
the floor laid. No windows or door 
except blankets. My heart truly 
leaped for joy as | alighted from my 
horse, entered and seated myself 
before a pleasant fire (for it was 
now night). It occurred to me that 
my dear parents had made a simi- 
lar beginning, and perhaps a more 
difficult one than ours. We had nei- 
ther straw, bedstead or table, nor 
anything to make them of except 
green cottonwood. All our boards 
are sawed by hand. Here my hus- 
band and his laborers (two 
Owyhees from Vancouver and a 
man who crossed the mountains 
with us), and Mr. Gray, have been 
encamped in tents since the 19th 
of October, toiling excessively hard 
to accomplish this much for our 
comfortable residence during the 
remainder of the winter. 

lt is indeed, a lovely situation. 
We are on a beautiful level-a 
peninsula formed by the branches 
of the Walla Walla river, upon the 
base of which our house stands, 
on the southeast corner, near the 
shore of the main river. To run a 
fence across to the opposite river, 
on the north from our house-this, 
with the river, would enclose 300 
acres of good land for cultivation, 
all directly under the eye. The 
rivers are barely skirted with tim- 
ber. This is all the woodland we 
can see; beyond them, as far as 
the eye can reach, plains and 
mountains appear. On the east, a 
few rods from the house, is a 
range of small hills, covered with 
bunchgrass-a very excellent food 
for animals, and upon which they 
subsist during winter, even digging 
it from under the snow. 
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Letters and Journals of Narcissa 
Whitman (continued) 


WI-EL-ET-POO. 
March 30, 1837 
Dear Parents, 
Sisters: 

Again | can speak of the good- 
ness and mercy of the Lord to us 
in an especial manner. On the 


Brothers and 


14th, we received the gift of a little 
daughter-a treasure invaluable. 
During the winter my health was 
very good, so as to be able to do 
my work. About a week before her 
birth, | was afflicted with an inflam- 
matory rash, which confined me 
mostly to my room. After repeated 
bleeding, it abated very consider- 
ably. Mrs. Pambrun had been with 
me two weeks previous to this, 
and has been much out of health. 
She, with my husband, dressed 
the babe. It would have made you 
smile to see them work over the 
little creature. Mrs. P. never saw 
one dressed before as we dress 
them, having been accustomed to 
dress her own in the native style. | 
was able to lend a helping hand 
and arrange the clothes for them, 
etc. Between us all, it was done 
very well. She slept very quiet that 
night, but the next night she cried 
very hard. All the reason of it was 
that she was hungry, and we did 
not think to feed her soon enough. 
On the second day | dressed her 
alone, sitting in the bed, and have 
ever since. | slept but little the two 
first nights, but since have got my 
usual sleep. She is a very quiet 
child, both night and day-sleeps 
all night without nursing more than 
once, sometimes not at all. 

Thus you see, beloved sisters, 
how the missionary does in hea- 
then lands. No mother, no sister, 
to relieve me of a single care-only 
an affectionate husband, who, as 
a physician and nurse, exceeds all 
| ever knew. He was excessively 
pressed with care and labor dur- 
ing the whole time of my confine- 
ment. | received all the attention | 
required of him. He had my wash- 
ing and the cooking to do for the 
family. (Mrs. P. had two children 
with her, and, on account of her ill 


evening of my birthday, March | 


health, she could not give much 
assistance.) During the same 
week we were thronged with com- 
pany, for the whole camp of 
Indians has arrived. Mr. Gray 
spent several days with us at this 
time; also, Mr. Pambrun and Mr. 
Ermatinger paid us a visit on 
Friday, and left on Saturday. All 
this, with the care of four men and 
two boys that know little or nothing 
about work, just at the com- 
mencement of plowing, etc., 
requires many steps for one man 
alone. It was a very great mercy 
that | have been able to take the 
whole care of my babe, and that 
she is so well and quiet. The little 
stranger is visited daily by the 
chiefs and principal men in camp, 
and the women throng the house 
continually waiting an opportunity 
to see her. Her whole appearance 
is so new to them. Her complex- 
ion, her size and dress, etc., all 
excite a deal of wonder; for they 
never raise a child here except 
they are lashed tight to a board, 
and the girls' heads undergo the 
flattening process. | have not yet 
described my babe to you. | think 
her grandmother would willingly 
own her as one of her number of 
babies, could she see her. Her 
hair is a light brown, and we think 
will be like her aunts Jane and 
Harriet. She is plump and large, 
holds her head up finely, and 
looks about considerably. She 
weighs ten pounds. Fee-low-ki-ke, 
a kind, friendly Indian, called to 
see her the next day after she was 
born. Said she was a Cayuse te- 
mi (Cayuse girl), because she 
was born on Cayuse wai-tis 
(Cayuse land). He told us her 
arrival was expected by all the 
people of the country-the Nez 
Perces, Cayuses and Walla 
Wallapoos Indians, and, now she 
has arrived, it would soon be 
heard of by them all, and we must 
write to our land and tell our par- 
ents and friends of it. The whole 
tribe are highly pleased because 
we allow her to be called a 
Cayuse girl. We have beautiful 
weather here this month. Travel 
here is as pleasant as May in New 
York. 


WIELETPOO 
June 25th, 1839 
My Dear Sister: 

Your letter of April inst. | 
received but a few days ago, or it 
would have been answered much 
sooner. You make some important 
inquiries concerning my treatment 
of my precious child, Alice 
Clarissa, now laying by me a life- 
ess lump of clay. Yes, of her | 
loved and watched so tenderly, | 
am bereaved. My Jesus in love to 
her and us has taken her to him- 
self. 

Last Sabbath, blooming in 
health, cheerful, and happy in her- 
self and in the society of her much 
loved parents, yet in one moment 
she disappeared, went to the river 
with two cups to get some water 
for the table, fell in and was 


_ drowned. ‘Mysterious event! We 


can in no way account for the cir- 
cumstances connected with it, 
otherwise than that the Lord 
meant it should be so, Husband 
and | were both engaged in read- 
ing. She had just a few minutes 
before been reading to her father; 
had got down out of his lap, and 
as my impression, was amusing 
herself by the door in the yard. 
After a few moments, not hearing 
her voice, | sent Margaret to 
search for her. She did not find her 
readily and instead of coming to 
me to tell that she had not found 
her, she went to the garden to get 
some radishes for supper; on see- 
ing her pass to the water to wash 
them, | looked to see if Alice was 
with her, but saw that she was not. 
That moment | began to be 
alarmed for Mungo had just been 
in and said there were two cups in 
the river. We immediately inquired 
for her, but no one had seen her. 
We then concluded she must be 
in the river. We searched down 
the river, and up and down again 
in wild dismay, but could not find 
her for a long time. Several were 
in the river searching far down. By 
this time we gave her up for dead. 
At last an old Indian got into the 
river where she fell in and looked 
along by the shore and found her 
a short distance below. But it was 
too late; she was dead. We made 


every effort possible to bring her to 
life, but all was in vain. On hearing 
that the cups were in the river, | 
resolved in my mind how they 
could get there, for we had not 
missed them. By the time | 
reached the water-side and saw 
where they were, it came to my 
recollection that | had a glimpse of 
her entering the house and say- 
ing, with her usual glee, "Ha, he, 
supper is most ready" (for the 
table had just been set), "let Alice 
get some water," at the same time 
taking two cups from the table and 
disappearing. Being absorbed in 
reading | did not see her or thank 
anything about her-which way she 
went to get her water. | had never 
known her to go to the river or to 
appear at all venturesome until 
within a week past. Previous to 
this she has been much afraid to 
go near the water anywhere, for 
her father had once put her in, 
which so effectually frightened her 
that we had lost that feeling of 
anxiety for her in a measure on its 
account. But she had gone; yes, 
and because my Saviour would 
have it so. He saw it necessary to 
afflict us, and has taken her away. 
Now we see how much we loved 
her, and you know the blessed 
Saviour will not have His children 
bestow and undue attachment 
upon creature objects without 
reminding us of His own superior 
claim upon affections. Take warn- 
ing, dear sister, by our bereave- 
ment that you do not let your dear 
babe get between your heart and 
the Saviour, for you like us, are 
solitary and alone and in almost 
the dangerous necessity of loving 
too ardently the precious gift, to 
the neglect of the giver. 

Saturday evening, 29,-After 
ceasing to restore our dear babe 
to life, we immediately sent for 
Brother Spaulding and others to 
come and sympathize and assist 
in committing to the grave her 
earthly remains. Tuesday after- 
noon Mr. Hall reached here. Mr. S. 
and wife took a boat and came 
down the river to Walla Walla, and 
reached here Thursday morning, 
nine o'clock, and we buried her 
that afternoon, just four days from 


the time her happy spirit took its 
flight to the bosom of her Saviour. 
When | write again, | will give you 
some particulars of her short life, 
which are deeply interesting to me, 
and will be to you, | trust, for you, 
too, are acquainted with a mother's 
feelings and a mother's heart. 

Probably we may return to 
Clearwater with Brother and Sister 
S., as it is necessary for my hus- 
band to go on business for the mis- 
sion. Dear sister, do pray for me in 
this trying bereavement, for sup- 
porting grace to bear without mur- 
muring thought, the dealings of the 
blessed God toward us, and that it 
may sanctified to the good of our 
souls and of these heathen around 
us. 

O! on what a tender thread 
hangs these mortal frames, and 
how soon we vanish and are gone. 
She will not come to me, but | shall 
soon go to her. Let me speak to 
you of the great mercy of my 
Redeemer toward one so unwor- 
thy. You know not, neither can | tell 
you, how much He comforts and 
sustains me in this trying moment. 
He enables me to say, "The Lord 
gave and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed, ever blessed, be 
the name of the Lord." 

Sister Spaulding sends love to 
you and will write you soon. 

In haste, as ever your affec- 
tionate, but now afflicted sister in 
Christ, 

NARCISSAWHITMAN. 


Rev. Mrs. H.K.W. Perkins, 
Wascopum 


WIELETPOO 
May 2, 1840 
My Dear Mother: 

| cannot describe how much | 
have longed to see you of late. | 
have felt the want of your sympa- 
thy, your presence and counsel 
more than ever. One reason 
doubtless is it has been so long 
since | have received a single letter 
from any one of the dear friends at 
home. Could they know how | feel 
and how much good their letters 
do me, they would all of them write 
a great deal and write often, too, at 
least every month or two, and sent 
to Boston and to Wesiport, to the 
care of Rev. Joseph McCoy; they 
would surely reach us. Our associ- 
ates receive them in great num- 
bers, which does not make us feel 


any better for ourselves. We are 
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expect four or five families for our 
own mission. By them we hope to 
receive letters in abundance. Itis a 
consoling thought to us that we are 
permitted the prospect of having 
other fellow laborers to join us 
again so soon. We feel that we 
cannot do our work too fast to save 
the Indian-the hunted, despised 
and unprotected Indian-from entire 
extinction. 

Atide of immigration appears to 
be moving this way rapidly. What a 
few years will bring forth we know 
not. A great change has taken 
place even since we first entered 
the country, and we have a reason 
to believe it will stop here. Instead 
of two lonely American females we 
now number fourteen, and soon 
may twenty or more, if 
reports are true. We are emphati- 
cally situated on the highway 
between the states and the 
Columbia River, and are a testing 
place for the weary travelers, con- 
sequently a greater burden rests 
upon us than upon any of our 
associates-to be always ready. 
And doubtless many of those who 
are coming to this mission their 
resting place will be with us until 
they seek and find homes of their 
own among the solitary wilds of 
Oregon. 

Could dear mother know how | 
have been situated the two winters 
past, especially winter before last, | 
Know she would pity me. | often 
think how disagreeable it used to 
be to her feelings to do her cooking 
in the presence of men-sitting 
about the room. This | have had to 
bear ever since | have been here- 
at times it has seemed as if | could 
not endure it any longer. It has 
been the more trying because our 
house has been so miserable and 
cold-small and inconvenient for us- 
many people as have lived in it. 
But the greatest trial to a woman's 
feelings is to have her cooking and 
eating room always filled with four 
or five or more Indians-men-espe- 
cially at meal time, but we hope 
this trial is nearly done, for when 
we get into our other house we 
have a room there we devote to 
them especially, and shall not per- 
mit them to go into the other part of 
the house at all. They are so filthy 
they make a great deal of cleaning 
wherever they go, and this wears 


out a woman very fast. We must 
clean after them, for we have 
come to elevate them and not to 
suffer ourselves to sink down to 
their standard. | hardly know how 
to describe my feelings at the 
prospect of a clean, comfortable 
house, and one large enough so 
that | can find a closet to pray in. 

As aspecimen | will relate a cir- 
cumstance that occurred this 
spring. When the people began to 
return from their winter quarters, 
we told them it would be good for 
them to build a large house (which 
they often do by putting several 
lodges together) where it would be 
convenient for all to attend worship 
and not meet in the open air. They 
said they should not do it, but 
would worship in our new house 
and asked us if there were not 
houses in heaven to worship in. 
We told them our house was to live 
in and we could not have them 
worship there for they would make 
it so dirty and fill it so full of fleas 
that we could not live in it. We said 
to them further, that they did not 
help us build it and that people in 
other places build their houses of 
worship and did not let one man do 
it all alone, and urged them to join 
together by and by and build one 
for themselves of adobe. But it was 
of no avail to them; they murmured 
still and said we must pay them for 
their land we lived on. Something 
of this kind is occurring almost all 
the time when certain individuals 
are here; such as complaining 
because we do not feed them 
more, or that we will not let them 
run all over the house, etc., etc. 

They are an exceedingly proud, 
haughty and insolent people, and 
keep us constantly upon the 
stretch after patience and forbear- 
ance. We feed them far more than 
any of our associates do their peo- 
ple, yet they will not be satisfied. 
Notwithstanding all this, there are 
many redeeming qualities in them, 
else we should have been discour- 
aged long ago. We are more and 
more encouraged the longer we 
stay among them. 

They are becoming quite inde- 
pendent in cultivation and make all 
their ground look as clean and 
mellow as a garden. Great num- 
bers of them cultivate, and with but 
a single horse will take any plow 
we have, however large, and do 
their own ploughing. They have a 
great thirst for hogs, hens and cat- 
tle, and several of them have 
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obtained them already. 

Our greatest desire and anxiety 
is to see them becoming true 
Christians. For this we labor and 
pray, and trust in God for the bless- 
ing on our labors. But the labor is 
great and we are weak and feeble, 
and sometimes are ready to faint. 
We need the prayers of our 
Christian friends at home and | 
trust we have them. Could they 
know just how we are situated and 
all our discouragement | know they 
would pray more ardently for us 
and more importunately for us. 


Dear father, | will relate one 
more anecdote and then must 
close. Te-lou-ki-ke said to my hus- 
band this morning: “Why do you 
take your wife with you to Mr. 
Walker's? Why do you not go 
alone? You see | am here without 
my wife; why do you not go alone? 
You see | am here without my wife; 
why do you always want to take 
your wife with you when you go 
from home? What do you make so 
much of her for?" He told him it 
was good for me to go with him; 
that we were one, and that wives 
were given as companions. He 
replied “that it was so with Adam 
because a rib was taken from him 
to make his wife, but it was not so 
now; it was different with us." This 
has often been brought up by 
them; the way | am treated, and 
contrasted with themselves; they 
do not like to have it so; their con- 
sciences are troubled about it. May 
they be more and more so until a 
reformation is made among them. 

Plan of the mission house at 
Wieletpoo, drawn by Asabel 
Munger. We have made it larger 
than it was originally intended at 
the suggestion of Mr. Hall, so as to 
be more convenient to accommo- 
date the general meeting of the 
mission. 

A-Our own sleeping room. B- 
Parlor. C-Dining Hall. D-Indian 
Hall. E-Kitchen. F-Pantry. G- 
Sleeping room for Joseph and 
wife, our domestics. H-Cellar and 
room above for boys. (I- 
Storehouse. K-Hen house. LL- 
Privy house-double. W-Clothes 
press. X-Chest of drawers set in 
the wall. P-Book case. O-Show 
case for natural curiosities, and the 
lower part for bed and table linen. 
The upper part of both of glass; 
also set in the wall. R-Cupboard. T- 
Stairs. U-Medicine case. V-Stove. 
Seven large windows, the remain- 


der are small. A, | and K are yet to 
be built, probably this summer. M- 
Turkey house of wood and yard. 
This is all we have made. 

We give you the probable plan 
of our yard, which we need very 
much; but it is yet to be built. N is 
the place where Alice Clarissa fell 
into the river, and but a short dis- 
tance below, she was found. S is in 
the direction of her little grave, fur- 
ther off than is represented by this 
view. The exterior does not look as 
well as the interior. The roof is 
made of poles, straw and dirt 
thrown upon the top. It will look 
better when it is whitewashed on 
the outside. We paint the wood 
work a light slate color; the front 
door, outside, green; the floors with 
yellow ochre; pantry shelves the 
same. 

| do not know how many of my 
letters reach home or whether any 
of them. | write and send twice a 
year to some of them. | hope all 
who write will be careful to mention 
the reception of all our letters, so 
then we shall know what ones fail 
and what reach you. 

Please give our love to all our 
friends who are interested in us, 
and accept much for dear father, 
mother and all the family. 

Your affectionate daughter, 
NARCISSAWHITMAN. 


WIELETPOO. 
OREGON TERRITORY 
October 1, 1841 
My Dear Jane: 

| wrote you a folio sheet, as full 
as | could write it, to you and 
Edward, and sent it across the 
mountains with the almost certain 
assurance that it would reach you, 
at least by this time, if not sooner. 
But it has returned, with all the 
other letters we sent that way. We 
have now sent all our spring letters 
to Vancouver, to go by sea, so that 
it is doubtful when you will get 
them, if at all. | mentioned in my 
letter to you that Mr. Munger had 
become unbalanced in his mind, 
and it was thought best for him to 
return to his friends in the States. 
He had been prevailed upon to go, 
and accordingly started, with his 
wife and one child, to go across 
the mountains. To them we com- 
mitted our letters, with the expecta- 
tion that they would pass through 
Quincy on their way to Oberlin. 
They accompanied the H.H.B. 
Company's party to Fort Hall, and 


from thence to the place of the 
American Rendezvous, on Green 
River, and found that no party had 
come up from the States, and, 
from all that they could learn, no 
one was expected. They accord- 
ingly returned to Fort Hall, and 
concluded that there was no other 
alternative but to retrace their 
steps to this country again. Mr. M. 
was happy in doing so, but his 
poor wife did it very reluctantly, for 
her heart was very much set on 
going to her friends. They came 
down before the main party, and 
brought back our letters with them. 
They had not retraced their steps 
far before a large party of emi- 
grants and Jesuits arrived from the 
States. But no one brought any let- 
ters from you or Edward; conse- 
quently, | was greatly disappoint- 
ed, and must wait another year 
before hearing from you again. 
The emigrants were twenty- 
four in number-two families, with 
small children, from Missouri. This 
company was much larger when 
they started. About thirty went 
another route, to California. The 
company of Jesuits were twelve in 
number, consisting of three priests, 
three novitiates, four laborers, and 
their pilot, started from St. Louis, 
one they found on Ai £3 he ir 


company c came : as ‘ex as 3 Fort Hall. 
They go with the Indians to the 
Flathead country, or Pend 
d'Oreille. It is not known where 
they will settle, but it is reported 
that they expect to locate them- 
selves somewhere in that region, 
and in the same language that part 
of our mission are occupying. 

Now we have Catholics on 
both sides of us, and, we may Say, 
right in our midst, for Mr. Pambrun, 
while he was alive, failed not to 
secure one of the principal Indians 
of this tribe to that religion, and had 
his family baptized. He acts upon 
his band, and holds from us many 
who would be glad to come and 
hear us. And then, the Indians are 
acted upon constantly through the 
servants of the Company, who are 
all, scarcely without exception, 
Catholics. 

We feel no disposition to retreat 
from our work, but hope to stand 
our ground, if such a thing is possi- 
ble. Fitzpatrick is expected here 
when he has accomplished his 
piloting for that company, and is 


said to return to St. Louis this fall; if 
so, | hope to send this by him. 

| may have mentioned the 
death of our kind neighbor at Walla 
Walla, Mr. Pambrun, in my letter 
this spring; although it was written 
before it transpired, yet it was not 
sent until afterwards. Early in May 
he received an injury from his 
horse, which caused his death in 
four days after he was _ hurt. 
Husband was with him all the time 
during his sickness and death. It 
was a most distressing scene. He 
was only anxious to die that he 
might be relieved of pain. 

Ashort time before he was sick 
he got his mind upon marrying his 
daughter to one of our mission. | 
mean our Brother Rogers, who 
came out with the last reinforce- 
ment. This was a great trial to us, 
for we did not consider her worthy 
of him, besides being a half breed 
and a Catholic. She has had no 
education, except barely to learn to 
read and write. It was his subject of 
conversation by day and by night 
while he was alive, and in his will 
he appropriated more to her on his 
account, than to his other children, 
besides giving him much of his 
personal property, and willing him 
a hundred pounds sterling. This 
was that his wife and children 
might have a good home. In his 
mind the bargain was completed, 
and all the arrangements made, 
before he died. He was riding out 
with Brother Rogers when he was 
hurt. After his death the family was 
removed to Vancouver We have 
since learned that she refused to 
marry Mr. Rogers, and he has 
returned the property willed to him. 
We think he has no reason to 
regret it on his own account. But 
the consequence of it all has been 
it has taken Brother R. out of our 
mission, and he has gone to settle 
for himself on the Willamette, or in 
that region. 

We regret the loss very much, 
as he was a valuable member of 
our mission. This was not the only 
reason of his le us. He was 
stationed at with Mr. 
Spaulding, and could not be con- 
tented to remain in net part of the 
mission after Mr. | 

Feb. 2, 1842 Daal Jane: Since 
| commenced this letter much has 
transpired of deep interest, and is 
constantly transpiring that is of 
importance to this country, and 
those who are interested in her 
welfare. But | must talk to you a lit- 


tle before | tell about things here. | 
have just read your letter again, 
written in March, 1840, and it is 
now '42, and do you not think that 
is a long while to wait for letters 
from one's beloved sisters and 
friends? You have placed yourself 
so near us, | had hoped to receive 
letters from you every year, and 
even now | must wait until 
September before | can expect to 
hear from you again. Do, dear sis- 
ter and brother, write a large parcel 
and have them ready-do not wait 
for an opportunity. It would be so 
comforting to get the history of you 
from one month to another, and 
from year to year. It would be such 
a treat that | should cry for joy over 
them. | suppose you feel the same 
about us. | write you all | possibly 
can-all that poor health and numer- 
ous cares will admit of. Besides, | 
have so many to write to, both here 
as well as to friends at home. 

| wish you were here to comfort 
me with your society and aid me 
with your labors, for there is more 
work to do than we can do, 
although it is not with me now as it 
has been ever since we have been 
here. | am blessed with an excel- 
lent associate in Sister Gray, who 
is now located here. She is a sister, 
indeed. | love her much. It is not 
good to be alone-so many cares 
will wear out the health and life of 
anyone, as we feel ours to be 
already, although we are recruiting 
some this winter. 

Jane, | hear things about you 
that | do not like to hear. Sister L. 
says you watch sick folks a great 
deal. You must stop it, or you will 
repent it when your health fails, 
and it will fail-you cannot always 
endure. Take care of yourself, for | 
want you to come here when you 
are through your care of Edward, if 
you do not marry. What do you 
think about it? How would you like 
to come? When | know your mind 
we can then make arrangements 
for your coming, by writing to the 
Board, etc. The missionary work is 
hard work, both for a body and 
mind, and requires health and 
strength. You say, “it is delightful 
work." So it is, when faith and love 
are in lively exercise, but where 
these are not in lively exercise, the 
work becomes burdensome, espe- 
cially if health fails. 

Feb. 4th.-! should like to give 
you the transactions of this day, 
and will if | can gather strength to 
do it. | was sick last night, with a 


severe headache, and have been 
so frightened to-day that | have not 
much strength of nerve left. The 
Indians are just now returning from 
their wintering quarters, and some 
of the Nez Perces have been serv- 
ing the devil faithfully, especially 
those who spent their winter on the 
Columbia River below, in the 
region of the Des Chutes and 
Dalles. A young Nez Perces that 
had been to the Red River school 
died last summer. A brother of his, 
and three other principal men, 
managed to frighten the River 
Indians, as being the cause of his 
death, and compelled them to give 
many horses and much property, 
as a compensation, to keep them 
from other acts of violence upon 
them. Husband, learning of their 
base conduct, took advantage of 
their passing, on their way to Mr. 
S.'s station, to reprove them for 
what they had done. These men 
are all firm believers in the te-wats, 
or medicine men. This is a crying 
sin among them. They believe that 
the te-wat can kill or make alive at 
his pleasure. 

Yesterday the mother of the 
young man that died was in to see 
me. She is an old medicine- 
woman, and as she had some of 
the horses and property thus base- 
ly obtained husband talked to her 
about it and told her it was her duty 
to give them back to those who 
stole them, as they had distributed 
among many. She at last said she 
would do it. Her talk aroused two 
others, as they were all that were 
here, who came in last evening 
and received the same plain 
admonition. They did not like such 
plain talk. They are great wor- 
shipers or at least feel and profess 
to be, and the man who would 
believe that they could do such 
great wickedness, and tell them of 
it and warn them of the conse- 
quences, was a bad man and 
would go to hell. One of them, 
more daring than the others, gath- 
ered twelve or fourteen of his 
friends and came in the forenoon 
to frighten us. One had a bow and 
arrows with iron points; another 
had a rope and another had the 
war club. When they first made 
their appearance these things 
were concealed under their blan- 
kets. The head man commenced 
the talk by saying that he was 
always good and that husband 
was bad and was always talking 
bad to them; that he had brought in 


his friends that were very powerful. 
This he said to frighten us and 
excite his allies. Soon husband 
spoke and told him to stop, and 
began to explain the conversation 
of last night. After a little, one of 
them took down a hair rope that 
was hanging near, and threw it 
down near the doctor, one of them 
that stood near put his foot on it. | 
began to be suspicious of that 
movement and thought they were 
intending to tie him. | told husband 
it was our rope and he picked it up 
and sent it out of the room. Soon a 
tall Indian advanced as the conver- 
sation increased in spirit-under his 
blanket | saw another rope and 
one behind him had a bow and 
arrows. | asked husband if | had 
not better call help, he said no, he 
was not afraid. | had not yet dis- 
covered the war club, but | had 
seen enough to excite my fears 
greatly. | went into another room, 
as slyly as | could, and called 
Packet, who is living in the Indian 
rooms, and told him what was 
going on; he went and got two 
other men and came in and seated 
themselves. (The gathering was in 
the kitchen.) The conversation 
continued and they soon saw that 
they had been led wrong by their 
leader, and their excitement died 
away. A native woman, a friend of 
ours, was in when they came in 
and | had just begun to read a 
chapter of the translation of 
Matthew to her. She was in yester- 
day, also, and was appealed to as 
a witness of what was said yester- 
day and was of service in quelling 
their rages. One of our men who 
came in first discovered the club, 
and the Indian was asked, when 
the excitement was over, what he 
came in with a club for? He flushed 
and put it around under his blanket 
out of sight. They all went away, 
ashamed of themselves and 
defeated. Their aim, doubtless, 
was to frighten us and cause the 
doctor to take back what he said 
yesterday; but that he would not 
do, but still said to them if he did 
not tell them plainly of their sins the 
Lord would be displeased with 
them. They said it would not do for 


him to talk so to Ap-ash-wa-kai-kin, 


their leader in wickedness, and the 
brother of the deceased young 
man; if he did, he would fight him. 
He told him that it was his duty to 
tell him that he had done wrong, 
and that he, as well as they, must 
make restitution to those whom 
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they had so unjustly injured, and 
that he should not hesitate to tell 
them so. 

March 23.-Him-in-il-ip-il-ip, one 
of the two that was so excited 
about his bad conduct being told 
him so plainly, promised before he 
left the place that he would restore 
the property he had so unjustly 
taken. About two or three weeks 
after the above transaction Ap- 
ash-wa-kai-kin came into camp. 
Husband was away at the time-he 
had gone about a day's ride to visit 
a sick woman, the wife of the 
Catholic, and spent the Sabbath 
with them, as there were many 
Indians there. He did not, however, 
after his return, find it convenient to 
converse with him under two or 
three days. But it was like a thun- 
der-bolt to him, for it appeared that 
no one had told him of the transac- 
tions of the others. It was in the 
evening and we were alone with 
him-he raged and threatened and 
said he wondered how they had 
allowed him to escape-although 
husband had told him as mildly 
and affectionately as possible. He 
soon flew out of the house in great 
anger-leaving the door open 
behind him and went to his lodge 
and hid himself from us for several 
days. Before this conversation 
took place, he was eager to obtain 
a plough, but husband wished to 
see this business settled before he 
could oblige him. He_ finally 
promised before he left the place 
that he, also, would make restitu- 
tion, and parted good friends. 

| cannot give you the outrages 
of last fall. | have written them to 
our dear parents, if it reached them 
you will doubtless have the perusal 
of it. That, with this, will give you 
some idea what we have to meet 
with, but we may say that these 
are no trials, comparatively, to 
what they would be if the full use of 
ardent spirits was introduced 
among them. 

May 17th.-The time has at 
length arrived for sending off our 
letters, and it is the last moment. | 
have not written to any of our 
beloved friends in Angelica, you 
must send these letters when you 
have an opportunity. 

Our general meeting is now 
convened. All the families of the 
mission are here except Mr. 
Spaulding's who refused to attend. 
We are in deep waters, but we 
hope this meeting will decide our 
case aS a mission in some way 


that will be a relief to our anxious 
minds. | cannot say much now, but 
the time will come when | hope to 
be able to speak freely. 

Dear husband has not written a 
single letter to send home, nor can 
he, his mind is filled with so much 
labor, care and responsibility. He 
often speaks of you, but cannot 
write. 

Mr. Munger, the man | wrote 
Epohlast ‘spring as 
being derandest figs. blasted 

ieee drivir nal in 


£ at. 


d four aos after. 
After they returned they went on to 
the Willamette, because we did not 
think it safe for him to remain here. 
This took place the last of 
December | cannot enter into par- 
ticulars as | would be glad to. My 
time, strength and thought are all 
occupied with the care of compa- 
ny, my children and the evenis of 
the meeting. 

We have, | mean Mr. Spaulding 
and us, just received a box of 
clothing from Prattsburgh. 

| have seen only one letter and 
that is a joint letter to both families 
from O. L. Porter. By some hints in 
that and from other sources we 
learn that there is a party expected 
from that place to come out to our 
help, and perhaps to come next 
year. If itis so, it is through Mr. S.'s 
influence, unbeknown to the mis- 
sion. If they come out unconnected 
with the American Board, it will be 
very trying to both us and them. 
Those who have already come 
can but just live, and | believe are 
obliged to abandon their object, 
because in this country it is as 
much as we can do to take care of 
ourselves if we have no help 
about. 

| received a letter from H.P. and 
Livonia Prentiss, and right glad 
was | for it. It is the first we have 
received from them since we have 
been here. The box was directed 
to Mr. S. and consequently was not 
opened until it went to his place, 
and he delayed sending the things 
and letters so long and gave me no 
information of it until the time had 
arrived to send our letters off, con- 
sequenily | have written only one 
fetter to P. where | should have 
been glad to have written several. 

What | have written in the first 
part of this sheet about our Brother 


Rogers, keep to yourselves. He is 
here now and we would be glad to 
have him join us again if the cir- 
cumstances of the mission were a 
little different. 

| send this letter by Edward 
Rogers, a young man who came 
out last fall and spent the winter 
with us. He had partly promised to 
call on you; | hope he will. 


| sent Edward Mr. Smith's | 
Mission — 


address on “The 
Character" | hope he will read it 
very attentively and often; it is all 
true, and what he will have to meet 
if he becomes a missionary. 

Please give my love to Mr. and 
Mrs. Beardsley. It would cheer me 
much if they would write us. 

Mr. Clarke and all his party are 
in the lower country. 

Mr. Littlejohn has given up 
going home-he has not the means. 
We want him to come back and 
help us and have given him the 
invitation. 

Love from us both to Jane and 
Edward. 

Your sister, as ever, 
NARCISSA. 

Love to dear father and mother, 
and all the dear ones we love. 
Farewell, 

N.W. 


Miss Jane Prentiss, 
Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
(Favor of Mr. Edward Rogers.) 


WAIILATPU 
March 1st, 1842. 
Mr. Dear Jane and Edward: 

| was busy all the forenoon in 
preparing my husband for his 
departure. He left about two 
o'clock p.m. to go on a profession- 
al visit to Brother Walker's, and | 
am once more left alone in this 


house with no ember company than 
g two le > he j V 


Since he lft | fave copied | a letter 
of one sheet and a half for him to 
Brother Spaulding and written a 
short one to Sister S., besides 
which kept me until nearly dark, 
although | wrote all with all my 
might, for we had detained an 
Indian who was going that way, to 
take them, and before | could get 
them completed he began to be 
quite impatient. |, however, paci- 
fied him by giving him something 
to eat to beguile his time, and 
when he left gave him a good 
piece of bread to eat on the way. 


The Indians do us many favours in 
this way, and get as many from us 
in return, for they are always glad 
of something from us to eat on the 
way. Since | got my letters off | reg- 
ulated my house some, got my 
own and my little girl's supper and 
some toast and tea for a sick man 
who has been here a few days, 
from Walla Walla to be doctored; 
attended family worship and put 
my little girls to bed, and have set 
me down to write a letter to Jane 
and Edward, my dear brother and 


sister that | left at home in Angelica 


more than six years ago. Since or 
just as | seated myself to write, 
Brother Gray came in to get some 
medicine for the sick man. He is in 
Packet's lodge a few steps from 
the door, and he is the man who 
attends to my wants, such as milk- 
ing, getting water, wood, etc. He is 
a half-breed from the east side of 
the mountains and was brought up 
at Harmony mission, but came to 
the mountains about eight years 
ago and has since become a 
Catholic. Brother Gray has built 
him a new house and it is quite a 
piece from us. Thus lonely situat- 
ed, what would be the enjoyment 
to me if E. and J. would come in 
and enjoy my solitude with me. 
Surely solitude would quickly van- 
ish, as it almost appears to, even 
while | am writing. Jane, | wish you 
were here to sleep with me, | am 
such a timid creature about sleep- 
ing alone that sometimes | suffer 
considerably especially since my 
health has been not very good. It, 
however, gives me the opportunity 
for the exercise of greater trust and 
confidence in my heavenly protec- 
tor in whose hands | am always 
safe and happy when | feel myself 
there. My eyes are much weaker 
than when | left home and no won- 
der, for | have so much use for 
them. | am at times obliged to use 
the spectacles Brother J. G. so 
kindly furnished me. | do not know 


what | could do without them; 
much writing: as we have to 


1 language and the 
nd, besides, we 


have no way to feast our minds 


with knowledge necessary for 
health and spirituality without read- 
ing, and here the strength of the 
eyes are taxed again. 

Out of compassion to my eyes 
and exhausted frame, dear ones, | 
must bid you good night. You may 
hear from me to-morrow, perhaps, 
if | am not interrupted with compa- 


— 


5. 


ny. 

2d-After attending to the duties 
of the morning, and as | was near- 
ly done hearing my children read, 
two native women came in bring- 
ing amiserable looking child, a boy 
between three and four years old, 
and wished me to take him. He is 
nearly naked, and they said his 
mother had thrown him away and 
gone off with another Indian. His 
father is a Spaniard and is in the 
mountains. It has been living with 
its grandmother the winter past, 
who is an old and adulterous 
woman and has no compassion 
for it. Its mother has several others 
by different white men, and one by 
an Indian, who are treated miser- 
ably and scarcely subsist. My feel- 
ings were greatly excited for the 
poor child and felt a great disposi- 
tion to take him. Soon after the old 
grandmother came in and said she 
would take him to Walla Walla and 
dispose of him, there and accord- 
ingly took him away. Some of the 
women who were in, compassion- 
ated his case and followed after 
her and would not let her take him 
away, and returned with him again 
this eve to see what | would do 
about him. | told her | could not tell 
because my husband was gone. 
What | fear most is that after | have 
kept him awhile some of his rela- 
tives will come and take him away 
and my labour will be lost or worse 
than lost. |, however, told them 
they might take him away and 
bring him again in the morning, 
and in the meantime | would think 
about it. The care of such a child is 
very great at first-dirty, covered 
with body and head lice and 
starved-his clothing is a part of a 
skin dress that does not half cover 
his nakedness, and a small bit of 
skin over his shoulders. 

Helen was in the same condi- 
tion when | took her, and it was a 
long and tedious task to change 
her habits, young as she was, but 
little more than two years old. She 
was so stubborn and fretful and 
wanted to cry all the time if she 
could not have her own way. We 
have so subdued her that now she 
is a comfort to us, although she 
requires tight reins constantly. 

Mary Ann is of a mild disposi- 
tion and easily governed and 
makes but little trouble. She came 
here last August. Helen has been 
here nearly a year and a half. The 
Lord has taken our own dear child 
away so that we may care for the 


poor outcasts of the country and 
suffering children. We confine 
them altogether to English and do 
not allow them to speak a word of 
Nez Perces. 

Read a portion of the 
Scriptures to the women who were 
in today, and talked awhile with 
them. Baked bread and crackers 
today, and made two rag babies 
for my little girls. | keep them in the 
house most of the time to keep 
them away from the natives, and 
find it difficult to employ their time 
when | wish to be engaged with the 
women. They have a great dispo- 
sition to take a piece of board or a 
stick and carry it around on their 
backs, if | would let them, for a 
baby, so | thought | would make 
them something that would 
change their taste a little. You won- 
der, | suppose, what looking 
objects Narcissa would make. No 
matter how they look, so long as it 
is a piece of cloth rolled up with 
eyes, nose and mouth marked on 
it with a pen, it answers every pur- 
pose. They caress them and carry 
them about the room at a great 
rate, and are as happy as need be. 
So much for my children. 

| have not told you that we have 
a cooking stove, sent us from the 
Board, which is a great comfort to 
us this winter, and enables me to 
do my work with comparative 
ease, now that | have no domestic’ 


help. ‘ 


We have had but very little 
snow and cold this winter in this 
valley. The thermometer has not 
been lower than 20 below freezing; 
but in every direction from us there 
has been an unusual quantity of 
snow, and it still remains. Husband 
expects to find snow beyond the 
Snake river, which he would cross 
today if he has been prospered, 
and may perhaps be obliged to 
make snow shoes to travel with. 
Last night was a very windy night, 
and the same today, but it is still 
now. Brother Walker is situated 
directly north of us, so that it is not 
likely that the snow will decrease 
any in going. It is uncertain when 
he will return if prospered and not 
hindered with the snow. He 
expecis to be gone only four 
weeks. May the Lord preserve and 
return him in safety and in His own 
time, and keep me from anxiety 
concerning him. Goodnight, J. and 
E. 

3d.-Dear Jane, this has been 
washing day, and | have cleaned 


house some; had a native woman 
to help me that does the hardest 
part. | am unable to do my heavy 
work and have been for two years 
past. 

This evening an Indian has 
been in who has been away all 
winter. | have been reading to him 
the fifth chapter of Matthew. Every 
word of it seemed to sink deep into 
his heart; and O may it prove a 
savour Of life to his soul. He thinks 
he is a Christian, but we fear to the 
contrary His mind is somewhat 
waked up about his living with two 
wives. | would not east him any, 
but urged him to do his duty. 
Others are feeling upon the sub- 
ject, particularly the women; and 
why should they not feel?-they are 
the sufferers. 

The little boy was brought to 
me again this morning and | could 
not shut my heart against him. | 
washed him, oiled and bound up 
his wounds, and dressed him and 
cleaned his head of lice. Before he 
came his hair was cut close to his 
head and a strip as wide as your 
finger was shaved from ear to ear, 
and also from his forehead to his 
neck, crossing the other at right 
angles. This the boys had done to 
make him look ridiculous. He had a 
burn on his foot where they said he 
had been pushed into the fire for 
the purpose of gratifying their mali- 
cious feelings, and because he 
was friendless. He feels, however, 
as if he had got into a strange 
place, ad has tried to run away 
once or twice. He will soon get 
accustomed, | think, and be happy, 
if | can keep him away from the 
native children - So much about the 
boy Marshall. | can write no more 
tonight. 

4th.-There has been almost 
constant high wind ever since hus- 
band left and increasingly cold. 
Feel considerably anxious con- 
cerning him, lest the deep snow 
and cold may make his journey a 
severe one. At the best it is very 
wearing to nature to travel in this 
country. He never has been oblig- 
ed to encounter so much snow 
before, and | do not know how it 
will affect him. He is a courageous 
man, and it is well that he is so to 
be a physician in this country. 
Common obstacles never affect 
him; he goes ahead when duty 
calls. Jane and Edward, you know 
but little about your brother 
Marcus, and all | can tell you about 
him at this time is that he is a bun- 


dle of thoughts. 

Met this afternoon for a female 
prayer meeting; only two of us- 
Sister Gray and myself-yet they 
are precious seasons to us, espe- 
cially when Jesus meets with us, 
as He often does. | am blessed 
with a lovely sister and an excel- 
lent associate in Sister Gray, and | 
trust that | am in some measure 
thankful, for | have found by expe- 
rience that it is not good to be 
alone in our cares and labours. 

9th.-Last evening received a 
letter from Sister Walker dated 
Feb. 21st, in which she expresses 
some fears lest husband should 
not arrive in season on account of 
the deep snow. The probability is 
that he has had as much as one 
day on snow shoes if not more. We 
are having our winter now, both of 
cold and snow. During the last 
twenty-four hours there has been 
quite a heavy fall of snow in the 
valley, and it is doubtless doubled 
in the mountains. 

Last eve | spent at Bro. Gray's, 
after the monthly concert. We 
opened some boxes that have just 
arrived from the Board to the mis- 
sion, containing carding, spinning 
and weaving apparatus, clothing 
and books. Our goods often get 
wet in coming up the river, and we 
are often obliged to open, dry and 
repack again. We have abundant 
evidence that our Christian friends 
in the States have not forgotten us, 
by the donations we receive from 
time to time. My work last eve was 
such cold and damp work that it 
gave me many rheumatic pains all 
night, and besides it took us so 
long that | feel unable to write 
much more tonight. There is still 
another evening's work of the 
same kind, which must be done as 
soon as tomorrow. We take the 
eve because Bro. G. has so much 
labour during the day, and then our 
children are all in bed. Goodnight, 
Jane. 

9th.-While | was thinking about 
preparing to retire to rest last eve, 
Bro. Gray came in to see if | could 
go over and see and aid in the 
arrangement of the other boxes. | 
finally mustered courage to go, 
because they were anxious to 
have it out of the way. Found it an 
easier job than was expected, 
because there was but one that 
needed drying. 

Attended maternal meeting this 
afternoon. Sister G. and | make all 
the effort our time and means will 


permit to edify and instruct our- 
selves in our responsible maternal 
duties. Read this p.m. the report of 
the New York City Association for 
1840, and what a feast it was to us! 
It is a comforting thought to us in a 
desert land to know that we are so 
kindly remembered by sister 
Associations in our beloved land. 
But the constant watch and care 
and anxiety of a missionary moth- 
er cannot be known by them 
except by experience. Sister G. 
has two of her own and | have 
three half-breeds. | believe | feel all 
the care and watchfulness over 
them that | should is they were my 
own. | am sure they are a double 
tax upon my patience and perse- 
verance, particularly she 
wants to rule every one she sees. 
She keeps me on guard continual- 
ly lest she should get the upper 
hand of me. The little boy appears 
to be of a pretty good disposition, 
and | think will be easy to govern. 
He proves to be younger than | first 
thought he was; he is not yet three 
years old-probably he is the same 
age Helen was when she came 
here. His old grandmother has 
been in to see him today, but 
appears to have no disposition to 
take him. She wanted | should give 
her something to eat every now 
and then, because | had got the 
child to live with me and take care 
of, also old clothes and shoes. So 
it is with them; the moment you do 
them a favour you place yourself 
under lasting obligations to them 
and must continue to give to keep 
their love strong towards you. | 
make such bungling work of writ- 
ing this eve | believe | will stop, for 
| can scarcely keep my head up 
and eyes open. So good night, J., 
for you do not come to sleep with 
me, eer ae content myself with 


11th.-Dear Jane, | am sick 
tonight and in much pain-have 
been scarcely able to crawl about 
all day. The thought comes into my 
mind, how good to be relieved of 
care and to feel the blessing of a 
sympathizing hand administering 
to the necessities of a sick and suf- 
fering body, and whose presence 
would greatly dispel the gloom that 
creeps over the mind in spite of 
efforts to the contrary. But | must 
not repine or murmur at the deal- 
ings of my Heavenly Father with 
me, for he sees it necessary thus 
to afflict me that His own blessed 
image may be perfected in me. O, 


what a sinful, ungrateful creature | 
am-proud and disobedient. | won- 
der and admire the long-suffering 
patience of God with me, and long 
to be free from sin so that | shall 
grieve Him no more. But there is 
rest in heaven to the weary and 
wayworn traveler, and how 
blessed that we may “hope to the 
end for the grace that shall be 
given unto us at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ." Pray for us, J. and 
E., for we need your prayers daily. 
Goodnight. 

12th.-| would that | could 
describe to you what | have felt 
and passed through since writing 
the above. Before | could get to 
bed last night | was seized with 
such severe pains in my stomach 
and bowels that it was with difficult 
ty that | could straighten myself. | 
succeeded in crawling about until | 
got something to produce perspira- 
tion, thinking that it might proceed 
from a cold, and went to bed. 
About two o'clock in the morning 
Sister Gray sent for me, for she 
was sick and needed my assis- 
tance. When | was waked | was in 
a profuse perspiration. What to do 
| did not know. Neither of them 
knew that | was sick the day 
before. | at last concluded that | 
would make the effort to go, cast- 
ing myself for preservation on the 
mercy of God. Mr. Cook, the man 
who came after me, made a large 
fire for me in my room, and | was 
enabled to dress and dry myself 
without getting cold, the weather 
having moderated some from what 
it was a few days ago. | bundled 
myself pretty well and went with 
Mr. C.'s assistance, for | felt but 
very little better able to walk than | 
did the evening before, and Bro. 
Gray was washing it. In the mean- 
time, after they were informed how 
| was, they sent me word not to 
come if | was not able. | took the 
babe and dressed it, and have 
been there all day with my chil- 
dren, although | have not been 
able to sit up all day. Both mother 
and babe are comfortable tonight, 
and | have come home to spend 
the night and Sabbath, leaving Mr. 
G. with the care of them tomorrow. 
They have a good Wewalters 
woman, which is a great mercy. 

Sab. Eve., 13th-Was kept 
awake last night by the headache 
considerably and it has continued 
most of the day. Bro. G.'s house is 
very open, and the change from 
ours affects me unfavourable gen- 


_ 


erally. Notwithstanding feeble 
health, this Sabbath has been a 
precious day to me. A quiet resting 
upon God is every thing, both in 
sickness and in health. My heart 
cries, O, for sanctifying grace that | 
may not become hardened under 
een 


\, hin ‘ "oe and had 
Alice C. been alive she 


would have been five years old, for 
this was her stig! as well as 


All ea are for the best, although 
we may not see it at the time. 
Spent the day with Sister G., 
although not able to do much. 
Have been taking medicine and 
feel some better this eve, and 
hope to be better still tomorrow. 

15th.-Have been with Sister 
Gray all day. There is so much 
there and all around us to call forth 
feelings of sympathy and care, that 
| have been so excited all day as 
not to scarcely realize my own 
state of health until | retire from it, 
and then | find myself completely 
exhausted. Thus it is that the mis- 
sionary is so soon worn out, and 
his health fails and he is obliged to 
leave the field. He constantly sees 
work enough for his utmost time 
and strength, and much, very 
much that must remain undone for 
the want of hands to do it. We feel 
a merciful and timely relief in the 
association of Bro. and Sister Gray 
in our labours at this station. Had 
we continued much longer without 
help we should have been obliged, 
both of us without doubt, to have 
retired from the field as invalids. 
Yet still there is just as much as we 
all can possibly do, and more, too, 
for every year brings increased 
labours and demands upon us, 
and doubtless will continue to if 
there is much emigration to this 
country. 

Edward, if you are thinking to 
become a missionary, you would 
do well to write a sermon on the 
word PATIENCE every day. Study 
well its meaning; hold fast on to 
patience and never let go, thinking 
all the time that you will have more 
need of her by and by than ever 
you can have while you remain at 
home. But | must stop before | 
exhaust myself, and gain strength 
for the duties of the morrow by 
rest. 

21ist.-lt will be three weeks 


tomorrow since dear husband left, 
and | am feeling tonight almost 
impatient for his return. It has been 
stormy and cold every day since 
he left. Indeed, we have had our 
winter in this month, and now the 
rivers are so high that it is almost 
impossible to cross them without 
swimming. | feel that the Lord has 
mercifully and tenderly sustained 
and kept me from anxious feelings 
about him thus far during his 
absence. Doubtless he has suf- 


_ fered much, but the Lord will pre- 


serve, | hope, and return him again 
to me, filled with a lively sense of 
His goodness to us continually. 
The Indians feel his absence very 
much, especially Sabbaths. They 
are here so short a time they do 
not like to have him gone. 

Today | have had the care of 
Sister G.'s two children and my 
three, which has been a hard day's 
work for me. | am more and more 
pleased with my little toy ere 
day. He is so mild and quiet, and 
so happy in his new situation that | 
have not had the least regret that | 
took him in. He is learning to talk 
English extremely well-much faster 
than my two girls did. The second 
Sabbath he went about the room 
saying, “| must not work, | must not 
work," and also a part of a line of a 
hymn he had hear us sing, "Lord 
teach a little child to pray,"-all that 
he could say was, “a child to pray, 
a child to pray." He is learning to 
sing, also; he seems to have a nat- 
ural voice, and learn quick. | think 
husband will have no objections to 
keeping him when he sees what a 
promising boy he is. 

Sister Gray is recovering very 
fast; she came out into the kitchen 
yesterday to supper, and today 
she has dressed her babe, which 
is but SeneageNtaGhe took the 
advantage of me and dressed it 
before | could get over there this 
morning. She was going about her 
own room before it was a week 
old. Perhaps you will think we do 
as the natives do when we are 
among the natives. She certainly is 
very well, and we ought to be very 
thankful, and | trust we are. We all 
see so much to do that it is difficult 
to keep still when it is possible to 
stir. So goodnight, J. and E., for my 
sheet is full. 

26th.-Husband arrived today 
about noon, to the joy of all the 
inhabitants of Waiilatpu. Mr. Eells 
came with him. His journey was 
prosperous beyond our most san- 


i 


guine expectations, for the day that 
he would have been obliged to 
take snow shoes was so cold that 
by taking the morning very early 
they went on the top of the snow 
and arrived there in safety the 
Saturday after he left here. Sister 
Walker has a son, born on the 
16th, four days after the birth of 
Sister Gray's. They call him 
Marcus Whitman. So it is, dear J. 
and E., that the Lord cares for and 
preserves us; and it seemed more 
than ever as if He sustained me 
from anxiety and gave me a spirit 
of prayer for him, and answered 
prayer in his safe return with 
improved health; and O, may the 
lives which He does so mercifully 
preserve, be devoted more entire- 
ly to His service. 

Bro. Eells came for his boxes 
and will return next week. We are 
cheered with an occasional visit 
from one and another, which is a 
source of comfort to us in our pil- 
grimage here. 

This sheet is full, and if you 
have trouble to read it, say so, and 
| will not do so again. 

Your sister, 
N. WHITMAN 


WAIILATPU 
Sept. 29th, 1842 
My Dear Jane and Edward: 

| sit down to write you, but in 
great haste. My beloved husband 
has about concluded to start next 
Monday to go to the United States, 
the dear land of our birth; but | 
remain behind. | could not under- 
take the journey, if it was consid- 
ered best for me to accompany 
him, that is to travel as he expects 
to. He hopes to reach the borders 
in less than three months, if the 
Lord prospers his way. It is a 
dreadful journey, especially at this 
season of the year; and as much 
as | want to see you all, | cannot 
think of ever crossing the moun- 
tains again-my present health will 
not admit of it. | would go by water, 
if a way was ever open; but | have 
no reason to think | ever shall. 

lf you are still in Quincy you 
may not see him until his return, as 
his business requires great haste. 
He wishes to reach Boston as 
early as possible so as to make 
arrangements to return next sum- 
mer, if prospered. The interests of 
the missionary cause in this coun- 
try calls him home. 

Now, dear Jane, are you going 


to come and join me in my 
labours? Is dear Edward so far 
advanced as not to need your aid 
any more? Do you think you would 
be contented to come and spend 
the remainder of your life on mis- 
sion ground? If so, make your 
mind known to husband and he will 
make arrangements for you at 
Boston to come. Count the cost 
well before you undertake it. Itis a 
dreadful journey to cross the 
mountains, and becoming more 
and more dangerous every year; 
but if any mission families come, 
you will find no difficulty in placing 
yourself under their protection. 
Bring nothing with you but what 
you need for the way, and a 
Sunday suit, a Bible and some 
devotional book for your food by 
the way. Send the remainder by 
ship. When E. has well finished his 
education, | hope he will come, 
also, for there will be work enough 
here to do by that time. At any rate, 
if you do not come, spend, if you 
please, all the time you can in writ- 
ing me until he comes back, for he 
wishes to return next summer. 
Now do not disappoint me, for | 
have not heard a word from either 
of you since March, 1840. | have 
written you much since that time, 
but it may not have reached you. 

| shall be left alone at this sta- 
tion for a season, until Mr. Gray 
can send some one up from below 
to take the charge; and he has left 
the mission and goes to engage in 
a public school. | hope to have Mr. 
Rogers or Mr. Littlejohn to winter 
here-the latter wishes to return to 
the States in the spring. 

Now, dear J. and E., adieu. | 
hope you will see husband long 
enough to have a good visit with 
him. | hope he will call as he goes 
along. If he has time, he will, but 
his business requires haste, if he 
returns next spring. 

Please give much love to Mr. 
and Mrs. Beardsley; tell her | shall 
never cease to remember and love 
her, and ardently hope they will 
both write me. | should like to hear 
of the different members of her 
family with whom | used to be 
acquainted. 

Gladly would | write more if | 
could, but must write a line to other 
friends. Pray for me and mine 
while we are separated from each 
other. 

Much love from myself to you 
both. 

Affectionately your sister, 


N. WHITMAN. 

P.S.-| have forgotten to speak of 
husband's company in travel. He is 
Mr. A.L. Lovejoy, a lawyer who 
came up from the States this sum- 
mer, and now is willing and anx- 
ious to return for the good he may 
do in returning. He will probably 
come back again. He is not a 
Christian, but appears to be an 
intelligent, interesting man. 

N.W. 


Mr. Edward W. Prentiss, 

Mission Institute, 

Quincy, Illinois 

Favour of Dr. Whitman Care of 
Rev. Wm. Beardsley 


WIELETPOO 
Oct. 4th, 1842 
My Dear Husband: 

The line you sent me to-day by 
Aps did me great good. | thought | 
was cheerful and happy before it 
came, but on the perusal of it | 
found that it increased my happi- 
ness four-fold. | believe the Lord 
will preserve me from being anx- 
ious about you and | was glad to 
hear you say with so much confi- 
dence that you trusted in Him for 
safety. He will protect you | firmly 
believe. Night and day shall my 
prayer ascend to Him in your 
behalf and the cause in which you 
have sacrificed the endearments 
of home, at the risk of your life, to 
see advancing, more to the honor 
and glory of God. Mr. G and family 
did not leave until this morn; they 
spent the night here, which was a 
great relief to me. | am sorry we 
forgot your pencil, comb and jour- 
nal. Aps brought back Mr. 
Lovejoy's-said you left it in camp. 
He told me quite a story about the 
Prince stopping you, and so did 
lpuantatawiksa. Prince came in 
very pleasant this afternoon-said 
he wanted John to go up and help 
him to-morrow. 

5th. In arranging the cupboard 
to-day, | found you had not taken 
the compass as you designed to. | 
fear you will suffer for the want of it; 
wish | could send it to you with the 
other things you have forgotten. | 
intended to have spoken to you 
about purchasing one or two pair 
of spectacles. Perhaps you will 
think of it. Mr. G. and family had 
some trouble in getting to Walla 
Walla yesterday. The cart broke. 
Hannah had an ague fit and one of 
the children-Helen is recovering; 


she has appeared quite well to- 
day. | feel in much better health 
than when you left. You will see by 
this that | do not neglect the tree 
you have given me to cultivate. 
Where are you tonight, precious 
husband? | hope you have been 
prosperous to-day and are sleep- 
ing sweetly. Good night, my loved 
one. 

7th. My Dear Husband:-l got 
dreadfully frightened last night. 
About midnight | was awakened by 
ne one trying to open my bed- 


aia to underétand by it. | raised 
my head and listened awhile and 
then lay down again. Soon the 
latch was raised and the door 
opened a little. | sprang from the 
bed in a moment and closed the 
door again, but the ruffian pushed 
and pushed and tried to unlatch it, 
but could not succeed; finally he 
gained upon me until he opened 
the door again and as | supposed 
disengaged his blanket (at the 
same time | calling John) and ran 
as for his life. The east dining room 
door was open. | thought it was 
locked, but it appears that it was 
not. | fastened the door, lit a candle 
and went to bed trembling and 
cold, but could not rest until | had 
called John to bring his bed and 
sleep in the kitchen. It was in such 
a time that | found he was too far 
off. Had the ruffian persisted | do 
not know what | should have done. 
| did not think of the war club, but | 
thought of the poker. Thanks be to 
our Heavenly Father. He mercifully 
"delivered me from the hand of a 
savage man." Mungo arrived in the 
night some time and came in to 
see me this noon. | told him about 
the Indian coming into my room- 
the first | spoke of it to any one. 
Soon after he went to Walla Walla 
and left his wife with me. | did not 
think to write by him. He returned 
this eve bringing letters from Mr. 

lay and Mr. Gray, who it 
seems is not off yet, urging me to 
remove immediately to Walla 
Walla. Mungo told them of my 
fright last night; it alarmed them 
very much. Mr. McK. and wife were 
coming up here to-morrow and she 
was going to stay some time with 
me, but he says he will not do it 
now, but insists upon my removing 
there immediately. He has told 
Mungo to stay until he comes on 
Monday and to-morrow he sends 
back the wagon for me to be ready 
to go on Tuesday. | shall go if | am 


; 


able. They appear so anxious 
about me; doubtless it is not safe 
for me to remain alone any longer. 
In talking to Mr. McKay and 
Feathercap about it, | told them | 
should leave and go below-! could 
not stay and be treated so. | told 
them | came near beating him with 
the war club; they said it would 
have been good if | had done so 
and laid him flat so that they all 
might see who he was. Some think 
there will be no further danger. | 
think it safer for me to go now, as 
our friends are so anxious about 
me, and Mr. and Mrs. Mck. so kind- 
ly offer to prepare a room to make 
me comfortable, and Mrs. G. says 
"Bring a small stove with you." 
Mungo appears quite humble-says 
he is sorry for his bad conduct and 
wants | should teach his wife to 
write or rather have her work for 
me. He came near having a fight 
with the one that had the first claim 
upon her. In the first place the 
Indian stole one of his horses. M. 
went and took it back again. He 
was then met by him and others 
armed with bows and arrows. M. 
resorted to his pistol, but Charles 
told him not to shoot him. They set- 
tled it by his requesting some pre- 
sent and M. paying him a shirt. 
Messrs. W. and E. did not marry 
them, but sent him to you for your 
direction. M. gave for his wife 4 
horses, 1 gun, 1 coat, vest, pan- 
taloons, leggings, 2 shirts and 100 
loads of ammunition and a blanket. 
The poor girl had everything taken 
from her but the dress she had on. 
Ask Deborah how she would like 
beginning in the world in that style. 
For my part | should prefer the win- 
ter just past rather than just begun 
for such a beginning. 

My good woman did not go 
away as we expected when you 
paid her. She came in sick on 
Wednesday; | gave her some pills 
and this morning she cam again 
and has washed for me. Pitiitosh's 
wife came also and | set her to 
work as | had enough to do before 
the day was gone. Feathercap's 
wife came in and set herself to 
work. She has done so before, 
since you left. Cleaned out the cel- 
lar and helped arrange the things 
brought from the other house. 
John ground for them to-day-our 
Indians. 

Sat. eve, 8th-| do not feel as 
sad and lonely this eve as | always 
have formerly done when you 
have been away. The tree you had 


given me to cultivate no doubt has 
a good effect upon me. You could 
not have selected one so useful to 
me. | see plainly that it will not fail 
to test my affection for my dear 
husband in the end. | hope you do 
not have asad moment about me. 
Where are you to-night, my love, 
preparing to spend the holy 
Sabbath. My heart has met thine at 
the mercy seat and | trust bless- 
ings are in store for you on the 
morrow, both for body and mind. 
Methinks you have taken leave of 
Monsieur Bayette nd gone a 
comfortable day eyond. The 
Indians say more Americans are 
coming-perhaps | shall hear from 
you again. Again let me say, be not 
anxious for me-for the sympathies 
of all are excited for me the 
moment they hear you have gone. 
| shall be well taken care of and no 
doubt shall have more letters to 
answer than | am able to write. 
Received one to-day from Mr. 
Spaulding expressing the kindest 
sympathy and concern, both for 
you and myself, and desire for the 
success of your undertaking. He is 
coming here next week; says Mr. 
Eells will be here at the same time. 
It is the Lord sustains me; | know it 
must be that or | should not feel as 
happy about you as | do, and | trust 
you feel no less his supporting 
hand that | do. O, may we continue 
to feel it until we are brought 
together again rejoicing in his 
goodness. 

The Indians have been so 
engaged in singing their hunting 
songs for several days past that 
but few have come around the 
house until to-day. The bride has 
attracted them, | suppose. How will 
you feel, dear husband, when you 
seat yourself in Sister Julia's 
house, or with our mothers, and 
not see the windows filled with 
Indians, and the doors also; will 
you not feel lost? | can scarcely 
imagine how you will feel. Could it 
consistently with duty have been 
so | should rejoice to be a partaker 
with you of the feelings necessari- 
ly produced by a visit to those dear 
firesides-but | am happy in remain- 
ing, while you are permitted the 
prospect-and | hope for the reality 
of seeing those beloved objects 
once more. 

Sabbath eve, 9th-My dear hus- 
band would like to Know what kind 
of a Sabbath we have had here, for 
| know his heart is with the people. 
Elles _ who brought me Mr. 


Spaulding's letter, was their minis- 
ter to-day. This afternoon | had a 
Bible class in English with him, 
John and Mungo, besides the time 
| spent with the children. He read 
and appeared to understand very 
well. He thinks he loves the 
Saviour. | urged the duty of secret 
prayer in addition to his family wor- 
ship, and showed him the passage 
in Matthew. He said he would in 
future attend to the duty daily. He 
told me yesterday that if he had 
been here he would have gone 
with you to the States. Although | 
am alone as to associates and my 
husband is gone, yet | have not 
been lonely to-day. The presence 
of the Saviour fills every vacancy. 
My little children appear thoughtful 
and solemn. Helen said, "Will 
father come home to-day?" when 
the people were assembling for 
worship. She is quite well now. 

12th.-My Dear Husband:-l am 
now atv Walla Walla-came here 
yesterday; was too unwell to 
undertake the journey, but could 
not refuse, as Mr. McKinlay had 
come on purpose to take me. He 
came in the wagon and brought 
the trundlebed and | laid down 
most all the way. To-day | have 
been scarcely able to get off the 
bed; feel a little better tonight, so | 
thought | must write a little to you, 
although it must be but a little, for 
the want of strength. The Indians 
did not like my leaving very well- 
seemed to regret the cause. | felt 
strongly to prefer to stay there if it 
could be considered prudent, but 
he care and anxiety was wearing 
upon me too much. Good night, 
beloved husband. 

Friday eve, 14th.-My Dear 
Husband:-Your letter written last 
Saturday the 8th, was handed me 
this afternoon by Raymond. | 
rejoice to hear of your prosperity 
so far, and hope by this time you 
are near Fort Hall. 

17th.-| undertook to write to you 
last Friday, but was too sick to do it 
and had to give it up. Took a pow- 
der of quinine and calomel that 
night-the next day and yesterday 
could scarcely go or lie in bed. | 
suffered much for the conve- 
niences of our dear home; think | 
received serious injury in sleeping 
on damp made blankets for a bed, 
for | have been sick ever since | 
have been here. | anticipated 
being not as comfortable here as 
at home, and could | have been left 
a week longer | should have pre- 


ferred it, for | did not think | should 
be further molested, but Mr. 
McKinlay would not leave me there 
any longer. Mr. and Mrs. McKinlay 
are very kind, but they know not 
how to make one as easy and 
comfortable as Mr. Pambru sed 
to. It has been warmer oriiduaye 
past and the stove is now up, so 
that | am pretty comfortably situat- 
ed now. 

But why should | say so much 
about myself? My dear husband 
does not give me such an exam- 
ple. Indeed, | wish to hear so much 
about your own and my other self, 
and hear so little when you do 
write, that | probably am more par- 
ticular than | otherwise would be in 
ers of myself. 


mo arrived yester- 


day fro ancouver. The ship 
Vicior I s not in. He says Mr. 
rmatinger has become a 


Catholic. He wrote you and sent 
me a box of raisins. 

Letters arrived today from 
Messrs. W. and Eells. They have 
no idea that you are at Fort Hall, as 
you probably are at this time. They 
wish an “invoice of property taken 
by Mr. G." but he has left none. | 
shall write him that they wish it. 

Mr. Walker has written you. His 
closing remark is, "Be assured that 
whether you go or stay, you and 
Mrs. W. will have our prayers and 
best wishes for your peace and 
usefulness. May the Lord direct us 
all." The letters came to Wieletpoo 
and the mule was sent, but the 
bearers returned without coming 
here, and of course no opportunity 
of sending them the intelligence of 
your departure. 

| have filled this sheet-perhaps 
| shall another before the express 
arrives. Mr. Perkins has sent word 
to have me come down there in 
the express boats without fail. | 
have not yet determined what | 
shall do. Should like to be relieved 
of the care of David if | could while 
you are gone, but do not know as | 
can. | want to see Mr. S. before 
then, if | conclude to go. 

Your affectionate wife, 
NARCISSAWHITMAN 


SHAWNEE MISSION SCHOOL, 
NEAR WESTPORT 
May 27, 1843 
Dear Brother Edward: 

| take this opportunity to write 
you a few lines before | leave the 
border. | was sorry not to see you 


j 
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when | was at Quincy, but was glad 
to hear so much about you. It gave 
me great pleasure to see Sister 
Jane. 

| suppose you think yourself a 
man now, and perhaps are not 
anxious for advice. | will venture, 
however, to let you know how anx- 
ious | am for you to complete your 
education. Entering the ministry a 
year or two sooner will not avail for 
any good purpose. We ought to 
aim at the greatest usefulness. | 
trust your manhood will only add to 
your firm determination to do all in 
your power for the glory of God, 
and good of his cause. | do not feel 
that | shall never see you, but | 
cannot tell how it will be likely to 
be, except you come to Oregon. | 
am sorry | have not got a letter 
from you for Narcissa. | need not 
tell you that she loves you, for | 
have no doubt she spoke for her- 
self in the letter | brought you. 

| cannot tell you very much 
about the immigrants to Oregon. 
They appear very willing, and | 
have no doubt are generally of an 
enterprising character. There are 
over two hundred men, besides 
women and children, as it is said. 
No one can well tell, until we are all 
on the road and get together, how 
many there are. Some have been 
gone a week and others have not 
yet started. | hope to start tomor- 
row. | shall have an easy journey 
as | have not much to do, having 
no one depending on me. 

Lieut. Fremont, of the United 
States Engineers Corps, goes out 
with about thirty men to explore for 
the government, and expects to 
return this fall. His men are 
Canadian voyageurs mostly, and 
himself a Catholic. Two Papal 
priests and their lay helpers are 
along, and Father DeSmet has 
gone back in order to go to Europe 
to bring out others by ship. 

| think, however, the immi- 
grants who are going out will be a 
good acquisition. It will call on 
Christians to labor for their good. 
What a pity a good minister was 
not with us to go along at once. My 
expectations are high for that 
country. | believe it must become 
one of the best of countries very 
soon. 

Let us hear from you as often 
as you can. If you send letters for 
crossing the mountains, direct to 
the care of Boone & Hamilton, 
Westport, Missouri. You can send 
letters every fall by merchants to 


be left with them; Rev. Doctor 
Armstrong, in New York, at the 
office of A.B.C.FM., or to Boston, 
as the Mission House of the 
A.B.C.F-M., care of Rev. David 
Greene. Ships mostly sail in the 
fall, so that fall letters should go by 
ship and spring letters come the 
other way. Tell Jane two or three 
young lawyers will be in the party 
for Oregon, but | hope this will not 
deter her from coming if she has 
an opportunity. 

| should not be surprised if | 
saw a number of your father's fam- 
ily west of the mountains before 
long. Jackson and Galusha may 
come. | hope to start to-morrow. It 
is very late starting, but | hope to 
go on fast after | cross the moun- 
tains, and have no more danger- 
ous Indians. 

With best regards and brother- 
ly affection | am, dear brother, 
Yours truly, 

MARCUS WHITMAN 


Mr. Edward Prentiss, 
Quincy, Illinois. 
My Dear Father and Mother: 

A little more than a year has 
elapsed since | had the pleasure of 
seeing you. The remembrance of 
that visit will never be effaced from 
my mind. | did not misjudge as to 
my duty to return home; the impor- 
tance of my accompanying the 
emigration on one hand and the 
consequent scarcity of provisions 
on the other, strongly called for my 
return, and forbid my bringing 
another party that year. 

As | hold the settlement of this 
country by Americans rather than 
by an English colony most impor- 
tant, | am happy to have been the 
means of landing so large an emi- 
gration on to the shores of the 
Columbia, with their wagons, fami- 
lies and stock, all in safety. 

The health of Narcissa was 
such in my absence and since my 
return as to call loudly from my 
presence. We despaired of her life 
at times and for the winter have not 
felt she could live long. But there is 
more hope at present, although 
nothing very decisive can be said. 
While on the way back, | had an 
inflammation in my foot which 
threatened to suppurate, but | dis- 
cusses it and thought nothing 
more of it until | got home, when | 
found | had a tumor on the instep. 
It appears to be a bony tumor and 
has given me a good deal of 


apprehension and inconvenience, 
but is now some better, but not 
well. 

lt gives me much pleasure to 
be back again and quietly at work 
again for the Indians. It does not 
concern me so much what is to 
become of any particular set of 
Indians, as to give them the offer of 
salvation through the gospel and 
the opportunity of civilization, and 
then | am content to do good to all 
men as "| have opportunity." | have 
no doubt our greatest work is to be 
to aid the white settlement of this 
country and help to found its reli- 
gious institutions. Providence has 
its full share in all these events. 


Although the Indians have made, 
nd are ma akino ; apic advance in 
, eee oo nowiedge and ER iliza- 


one Indian. But all is now quiet. | 
will try to write to Brother Jackson 
when | will treat of the country, etc. 
It will not surprise me to see 
your whole family in this country in 
two years. Let us hear from you 
often. Narcissa may be able to 
write for herself. We wish to be 
remembered with your other chil- 
dren in your prayers. 
Your affectionate son, 
MARCUS WHITMAN. 


Hon. Stephen Prentiss Cuba, 
Allegheny Co., New York. 


WAIILATPU 
Oct. 9th, 1844. 
Beloved and Honored Parents: 

| have no unanswered letters on 
hand, either from dear father and 
mother or any of the family, yet | 
cannot refrain from writing every 


et- stated opportunity. The season 


and the Mission. What Americans 

desire of this kind they always 
effect, and it is equally useless to 
oppose or desire it otherwise. To 
guide, as far as can be done, and 
direct these tendencies for the 
best, is evidently the part of wis- 
dom. Indeed, | am fully convinced 
that when a people refuse or 
neglect to fill the designs of 
Providence, they ought not to com- 
plain at the results; and so it is 
equally useless for Christians to be 
anxious on their account. The 
Indians have in no case obeyed 
the command to multiply and 
replenish the earth, and they can- 
not stand in the way of others in 
doing so. place will be left them 
to do this as fully as their ability to 
obey will permit, and the more we 
can do for them the more fully will 
this be realized. No exclusiveness 
can be asked for any portion of the 
human family. The exercise of his 
rights are all that can be desired. In 
order for this to its proper extent in 
regard to the Indians, it is neces- 
sary that they seek to preserve 
their rights by peaceable means 
only. Any violations of this rule will 
be visited with only evil results to 
themselves. 


hand. An evil affair at the Falls of 


the Willamette, resulted in the 
death of two white men killed and 


has arrived when the emigrants 
are beginning to pass us on their 
way to the Willamette. Last season 
there were such a multitude of 
starving people passed us that 
quite drained us of all our provi- 
sions, except potatoes. Husband 
has been endeavoring this sum- 
mer to cultivate so as to be able to 
impart without so much distressing 
ourselves. In addition to this, he 
has been obliged to build a mill, 
and to do it principally with his own 
hands, which has rendered it 
exceedingly laborious for him. In 
the meantime, | have endeavored 
to lighten his burden as much as 
possible in superintending the 
ingathering of the garden, etc. 
During this period, the Indians 
belonging to this station and the 
Nez Perces go to Forts Hall and 
Boise to meet the emigrants for the 
purpose of trading their wornout 
cattle for horses. Last week 
Tuesday, several young men 
arrived, the first of the party that 
brought us any definite intelligence 
concerning them (having nothing 
but Indian reports previous), 


among whom was a youth from 
Rushville formerly, of the name of 
ert, one of husband’ Ss Solioars. 


such persons have passed, both 
men and women, and | often think 
when | gaze upon them, shall | 
ever be permitted to look upon the 
face of my dear parents in this 
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land? 

25th-When | commenced this 
letter | intended to write a little 
every day, so as to give you a pic- 
ture of our situation at this time. 
But it has been impossible. Now | 
must write as briefly as possible 
and send off my letter, or lose the 
opportunity The emigration is late 
in getting into the country. It is now 
the last of October and they have 
just begun to arrive with their wag- 
ons. The Blue mountains are cov- 
ered with snow, and many families, 
if not half of the party, are back in 
or beyond the mountains, and 
what is still worse, destitute or pro- 
visions and some of them of cloth- 
ing. Many are sick, several with 
children born on the way. One fam- 
ily arrived here night before last, 


and the next morn a child was” SER OEDION Es 


born; another is expected in the 
same condition. 

Here we are, one family alone, 
a way mark, as it were, or center 
post, about which multitudes will or 
must gather this winter. And these 
we must feed and warm to the 
extent of our powers. Blessed by 
God that He has given us so abun- 
dantly of the fruit of the earth that 
we may impart to those who are 
thus famishing. Two preac 
with large fe ie are here < 
wish ts re 


st. With all ‘this upon our 
prea our duties and 
labors for the Indians, can any one 
think we lack employment or have 
any time to be idle? 

Mr. and Mrs. rag hn left us in 
September and gone below 
to settle in the Willamette. We 
have been looking for associated 
this fall, but the Board could get 
none ready, but say, they will send 
next year. Am | ever to see any of 
my family among the tide of emi- 
gration that is flowing west? 


nds, 


hundred and sixty-seven pounds; 
much higher than ever before in 
my life. This will make the girls 
laugh, | know. Mrs. Spaulding's 
health is better than last year. She 
expects an increase in her family 
soon. 

This country is destined to be 
filed, and we desire greatly to 
have good people come, and min- 
isters and Christians, that it may be 
saved from being a sink of wicked- 
ness and prostitution. We need 
many houses to accommodate the 
families that will be obliged to win- 
ter here. All the house room that 
we have to spare is filled already. It 
is expected that there are more 
than five hundred souls back in the 
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l cannot write any more, | am 
so thronged and employed that | 
feel sometimes like being crazy, 
and my poor husband, if he had a 
hundred strings tied to him pulling 
in every direction, could not be any 
worse off. 

Dear parents, do pray earnest- 
ly for your children here, for their 
situation is one of great trial, as 
well as of responsibility. 

Love from us both to you all. | 
am disappointed in not getting let- 
ters from some of the dear ones 
this fall, but so it must be and | sub- 
mit. 

Your affectionate daughter 
NARCISSA 


Our mill is finished and grinds 


well. [tis a mill out of doors or with- 
out a house; that we must build 
next year. 

We have employed a young 
man of the party to teach school, 
so that we hope to have both an 
English school and one for the 


natives. My health has been 


improving remarkably through the 
summer, and one great means has 
been daily bathing in the river. | 
was very miserable one year ago 
now, and was brought very low 
and poor; now | am better than | 
have been for some time, and 
quite fleshly for me. | weigh one 
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My Dear Parents: 

| have now a family of eleven” 
children. This makes me feel as if | 
could not write a letter, not even to 
my dearest friends, much as | 
desire to . | get along very well with 
them; they have been to school 
most of the time; we have had an 
excellent teacher, a young man 
from New York. He became hope- 
fully converted soon after entering 
our family, and mother, | wish you 
, could see me now in the midst of 
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he is now te 
ns x often think of mother 
vhen she had the care of Henry 
Martin Curtis. 

It would make me indescribably 
happy to have father and mother 
and some of the children come to 
Oregon; but it is such a journey | 
fear Mother would be sorry she 
undertook it, if she should con- 
clude to come, but if once here | 
think there would be no cause of 
regret. Families can come quite 
comfortable and easy in wagons 
all the way. But why should | wish 
thus? It cannot be possible that | 
shall see my beloved parents 
again-is it?-Until | meet them in 
heaven. The Lord only knows; | will 
leave it with Him to direct all these 
things. We have had some serious 
trials this spring with the Indians. 
Two important Indians have died 
and they have ventured to say and 
intimate that the doctor has killed 
them by his magical power, in the 
same way they accuse their own 
sorcerers and kill them for it. 


with a few others. This has pro- 
duced much excitement also. We 
are in the midst of excitement and 
prejudice on all sides, both from 
Indians and passing immigrants, 
but the Lord has preserved us hith- 
erto and will continue to, if we trust 
Him. Love to all, as ever and for- 
ever. 

Your affectionate daughter, 
NARCISSA. 


Miss Jane A. Prentiss, 
Cuba, New York. 


WAIILATPU 
April 2, 1846. 
My Dear Jane: 
The season for sending letters 
has nearly arrived, and | begin to 
feel as if | must be about writing to 
some of my friends or they will 
complain of my negligence or for- 
getfulness. | believe | have written 
very few letters since the doctor 
returned. My health has been so 
poor, and my family has increased 
so rapidly, sii it We b 
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ght e Lord at the same 
time sent us a very good young 
man, originally from New York, 
whom we employed to teach an 
English school. He was of great 
assistance to me in bringing the 
children into good habits and 
advancing them in reading, as well 
as in the government of them. He 
was not pious when he entered the 
family, but the influence of being 
once more in a Christian family, 
called to his mind the feeling and 
many prayers and tears of a pious 
mother and deceased father for 
him, and overwhelmed him. He 
went to a retired spot just below 
the house on the river side and 
wept bitterly and poured out his 
soul to God in prayer and conse- 
crated himself to His service. He 
immediately engaged in religious 
duty and was my associate in 
instructing and labouring with the 
children in Sabbath school and 
otherwise. At the annual meeting 
of our mission he united with the 
mission church. He is now in the 
Willamette teaching in the Oregon 
Institute. This was the winter of 
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| received no letters from you or 
Edward that fall and thought it sur- 
prising that in all that great compa- 
ny you could not have sent us a 


ee letter. | think | wrote you in 
rents the spring by Overton's party; hope 


ends every year. | have not had a 
letter from mother in a great while, 
the way-nearly and | most envy you your privilege 
but just alive; the and wonder why you did not send 
s and five 
J; the boys were the 2 oldest. The e reading also; the last from father 
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come; there is work enough for 


also, and Indian school some part 


salvation. He afterwards desired to 
unite with our church, and accord- 
ingly did Feb. 26th, in company 
with Mr. Rogers, who had for 
been a member of e Seced 
Being in my family, | was very 
much with him and read and 
prayed with him almost daily 
towards the close of his life. He 
grew in grace steadily and felt that 
he was over-privileged to die in 
such a quiet place, where he could 
have the society of those who 
cared for his soul. Dear sister-he 
was a stranger, moneyless and 
friendless, in one sense-no relative 
who felt the responsibility of caring 
for him. He was just such a one as 
the Saviour says, "Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done 


you have got it by this time. It 
seems to me the immigration 
might bring me letters from my 


it to me, so that | might have the 


was when doctor returned. | have 
just been writing to Edward how 
much we wish to see you both 
here and hope you will three of you 


you to do. We could give you a 
school all the time-an English 
school-our children and the chil- 
dren of the other families of the 
mission and perhaps some others; 


of the time. 
Dearest Jane, you know not 


We felt, that is Brother Rogers 
and myself, that we were abun- 
dantly rewarded for all the care 
and labour we had bestowed upon 
him. It was such a glorious sight, 


have been receiving the last three 
months. Last Saturday, however, 
was a day of all days never to be 


forgotten by me, while | live. And especially to Brother auldi aulding 
can you think what it was, beloved and Brother Rogers, ho had 
sister? It was this: The triumphant never seen the like before. 


death of a dear brother in Christ. | 
wish | could enter into particulars 
and lay out the whole scene before 
you so that you could see and feel 
it as | do and those who were wit- 


nesses of his glorious di 
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Liberty when we were coming to 
this country. Let us praise the Lord, 
dear sister, and live so that our 
death may be as triumphantly glo- 
rious. 

Affectionately your sister, 

| th NARCISSAWHITMAN. 
health; his disease was consump- 
tion, and deep-seated when he left 
the states. He was advised to stop 
here for the winter because it 
would be so unfavourable for 


Mr. Edward W. Prentiss, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


invalids in the lower country inthe WAIILATPU 
winter. You will wonderhow!could April 13th, 1846. 
have the care of him in my feeble My Dear Harriet: 


state of health and large family. He 
kept about until about the middle of 
January and during that time 
boarded with a cousin that stopped 
for the winter; when he became 
confined to his room, | opened my 
bedroom to him, as there was no 
other on the premises suitable for 
a sick man, and a cousin, a young 
woman, came and took care of 
him until the families left for the 
Willamette, the first of March. Mr. 
Rogers, | our school teacher, ted 
“the: principal care of him, as also 
during the journey. He was without 
a well-grounded hope when he 
came here, and the Lord was 
pleased to bless our efforts for his 


| believe | have not written you 
since the Lord brought this orphan — 
family under our care. How could |, 
for | have been so unwell and had 
this increase of care upon my 
mind, that | have written to no one 
in the States, as | recollect. | find 
the labor greater in doing for so 
many, especially in instructing 
them-where they come in all at 
once-than if they had come along 
by degrees and had received a 
start in their education, one before 
the other; whereas all their minds 
appear to be alike uninstructed, 
especially in the great truths of 
Christianity 

| would like to Know how you 
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and Clarissa get along in unfolding 
the minds of your little ones. | hope 
you both feel that the immortal part 
is of the greatest moment in all 
your strivings for them, and to edu- 
cate the physical in such a way as 
to give the immortal part the 
utmost vigor and energy possible. 
| used to think mother was the 
best hand to take care of babies | 
ever saw, but | believe, or we have 
the vanity to think, we have 
improved upon her plan. That you 
may see how we manage with our 
children, | will give you a specimen 
of our habits with them and we feel 
them important, too, especially that 
they may grow up healthy and 


1. The old woman did 
the best she could, but she was in 
distressed circumstances herself, 
and a wicked, disobedient family 
around her to see to. 

Husband thought we could get 
along with all but the baby-he did 
not see how we could take that; 
but | felt that if | must take any, | 
wanted her as a charm to bind the 
rest to me. So we took her, a poor 
distressed little object, not larger 
than a babe three weeks old. Had 
she been taken past at this late 
season, death would have been 
her portion, and that in a few days. 
The first thing | did for her was to 
give her some milk and put her in 
the cradle. She drank a gill, she 
was so hungry, but soon cleared 
herself of it by vomiting and purg- 
ing. | next had a pail of warm water 
and put her in it, gave her a thor- 
ough cleansing with soap and 
water, and put on some clean 
clothes;-put her in the cradle and 
she had a fine nap. This | followed 
every day, washing her thoroughly 
in tepid water, about the middle of 
the forenoon. 

She soon began to mend, but | 
was obliged to reduce her milk with 
a little water, as her stomach was 
so weak she could not bear it in its 
full strength. 

Now | suppose you think such 
a Child would be very troublesome 


nights, but it was not so with her; 
we put her in the cradle and she 
slept until morning without waking 
us more than once, and that only 
for a few of the first nights. Her 
habits of eating and sleeping were 
as regular as clock-work. She had 
a little gill cup which we fed her in; 
she would take that full every meal, 
and when done would want no 
more for a long time. Thus | contin- 
ued, giving her nothing else but 
milk, she only required the more 
until her measure became half a 
pint. In consequence of the 
derangement of her digestive pow- 
ers, which did not recover their 
healthy tone, she had a day of 
sickness some time in Dec. when 
we gave her a little oil and calomel; 
this restored her completely, and 
since that time, and even before, 
she has nothing to do but to grow, 
and that as fast as possible; she is 
as large or larger than her next 
older sister Louisa was when she 
came here, then nearly three years 
old. She now lacks a month and a 
half of being two years old. She is 
strong, healthy, fleshy, heavy, runs 
any where she is permitted, talks 
everything nearly, is full of mischief 
if | am out of the room. She is ener- 
getic and active enough and has a 
disposition to have her own way, 
especially with the children, if she 
is not prevented. 

She contended sharply for the 
mastery with her mother before 
she was a year old, but she, of 
course, had to submit. Since then 
she has been very obedient, but 
frequently tries the point to see if 
her parents are steadfast and uni- 
form in their requirements or not. 
She will obey very well in sight, but 
loves to get out of sight for the pur- 
pose of doing as she pleases. She 
sings a little, but not nearly as 
much as Alice C. did when she 
was of her age. Thus much for my 
baby, Henrietta Naomi Sager. She 
had another name when she came 
here, but the children were anxious 
to call her after her parents. Her 
father's name was Henry and her 
mother's name was Naomi-we put 
them together. 

What | call an improvement 
upon mother's plan is the daily 
bathing of children. | take a child as 
soon as it is born and put it in a 
washbowl of water and give it a 
thorough washing with soap. | do 
this the next day and the next, and 
so on every day as long as the 
washbowl will hold it; when it will 


not, then | get a tub or something 
larger, and continue to do it until 
the child is able to be carried to the 
river or to go itself. Every one of my 
girls go to the river all summer long 
for bathing every day before din- 
ner, and they love it so well that 
they would as soon do without 
their dinner s without that. In the 
winter we bathe in a tub once a 
week at the least. This is our prac- 
tice as well as the children. | do not 
know but these are your habits, but 
if they are not, | should like to have 
you try them just to see the benefit 
of them. | never gave Henrietta 
any food but milk until she was 
nearly a year-and-a-half old. She 
never wanted any thing else. | 
avoid as much as possible giving 
my children candies, sweetmeats, 
etc. such as many parents allow 
their children to indulge in almost 
all the while; neither do | permit 
them to eat cakes and pies very 
often. 

It is well to study these things 
with regard to our children, for it 
saves many a doctor bill; and 
another thing with our children, we 
never give medicine if we can help 
it. If children complain of the 
headache, or are sick at the stom- 
ach, send them to bed without their 
supper or other meals; they are 
sure to get up very soon feeling as 
well as ever. 

My husband says many times 
when a physician is called to see a 
patient he finds nothing ails him 
but eating too much. If he is told 
this he will be offended, so he is 
obliged to give him something, 
when all he needs is to do without 
a meal or two and to fast a day or 
two and drink water gruel. 

Doubtless you will think this a 
strange letter, Harriet, but you 
must take it for what is worth and 
make the best of it. 

We sleep out of doors in the 
summer a good deal-the boys all 
summer. This is a fine, healthy cli- 
mate. | wish you were here to 
enjoy it with me, and pa and ma, 
too. We have as happy a family as 
the world affords. | do not wish to 
be in a better situation than this. 

| never hear as much as | wish 
about Stephen's children. | should 
think Nancy Jane might write her 
aunt now-tell me something about 
them. 

O, how | wish you were all 
here. | could find work enough for 
you all to do; and every winter we 
have a good school, so that our 
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children are learning as fast as 
most children in the States. 
Harriet, | do want you and that 
good husband of yours to come 
here and bring pa and ma. | know 
you will like it after you get here, if 
you do not like the journey. There 
are many of the last immigration 
that came without their families, 
that are now going back to bring 
them as quick as possible, and are 
only sorry they did not bring them 
last year. Bring as many girls as 
you can, but let every young man 
bring a wife, for he will want one 
after he gets here, if he never did 
before. Girls are in good demand 
for wives. | hope Edward and Jane 
will come. | have written to them to 
come. Judson wants to come, too. 
| hope he will, and many other 
Christians. Where is Jonas G.? 
Why does he not come? Poor 
man, | never can think of him with- 
out sorrow. 
Love to all, and a kiss for all those 
little ones. 
NARCISSA 


TSHIMAKAIN 
April 22, 1846. 
Miss Prentiss: 

An apology is due in my 
attempting to write to you, being an 
entire stranger, although | feel 
almost as though | had been well 
acquainted with you for years, hav- 
ing become so much attached to 
Mrs. Whitman. 

Some days before | left Dr. 
Whitman's for this place, Mrs. 
Whitman was speaking of having a 
great number of letters to write to 
the States, and in her pleasant 
way wished to know if | would not 
write some for her. To which | 
replied, | would rather engage her 
to write for me, as she could do it 
so much better; but said, finally, 
that | would write one to any of her 
friends, if she would do the same 
for me. 

To this she agreed and gave 
me her name. | desired her to write 
to my mother, who is living near 
Monmouth, Warren county, Illinois, 
where | have been living for the 
last ten years before the spring of 
'45, at which time | left home with 
the desire of seeing the far West. 

As | learned from Mrs. Whitman 
that you and your brother had 
some thought of coming to this 
country, you will doubtless feel 
more or less interested in some of 
the difficulties and trials that one 


has to encounter on the way. One 
of the greatest trials that a religious 
mind has to encounter on the way 
is the company one is often com- 
pelled to travel with. There is no 
place where one can better see all 
the varieties of civilized life than 
here. You can see from the highest 
to the lowest grade. You may see 
all these at home, it is true, but you 
can't see them all brought so 
closely together, and under so 
many vicissitudes of life as have to 
be passed through on the way- 
hunger and thirst and fatigue, cold 
and wet weather. Now you have 
bad roads and no grass for your 
cattle; now, perhaps, some one will 
tell you there is much danger from 
Indians. After traveling all day 
through dust that is almost insup- 
portable, you will come into camp 
at 9 or 10 o'clock at night and feel 
almost as though you did not care 
whether scalped before morning or 
not. And to make the trouble 
greater the cattle have almost 
nothing to eat, and may be you 
have no water within a mile, and 
perhaps no wood. Under such cir- 
cumstances who is there among 
the sons of men that would not be 
likely to feel somewhat peevish, so 
much so that almost anything 
would throw him off his balance, 
and be likely go to beyond the 
bounds of propriety. Sure | am that 
nothing but "much of the mind of 
Christ," will support one under 
such trials. You must not think that 
the whole journey is just such as | 
have described. By no means. |! 
have given you about as dark a 
picture as is likely to be met with on 
the road. But | must confess that | 
endured more fatigue during the 
six months we were on the way 
than | had ever before undergone 
in the same length of time. No one 
need think that it is like traveling in 
the stage or on the steamboat; yet 
one is not often vexed with high 
prices, nor are they in danger of 
being robbed as they are on 
steamboat. 

One is not likely to spend a 
great deal by the way, without he 
does it in gambling, which he may 
do here as well as any where if he 
wished, as it is almost always the 
case that some one was thoughtful 
enough to bring a deck of cards 
with him; and if they have none of 
them, they bet on the distance to 
some hill, or on the distance trav- 
eled during the day, or that my 
oxen can draw more than yours. 


Another trial that one has often 
to meet on the way is disregard for 
the Sabbath. | suppose there was 
about as much contention arose 
on that subject in the company in 
which | came as any another. A 
good part of the company cared 
nothing about that, or any other 
religious question, and if it suited 
them they wished to travel on that 
day as well as any other. And even 
when they did stop on that day it 
was only to mend their wagons, or 
wash their clothes. | do not say that 
all did so, for there were some of 
the company that were devotedly 
pious. There were three ministers 
in the company, one a Seceder 
minister from about Burlington. 
The other two were Baptist minis- 
ters, one from lowa, the other from 
Rock Island county, Ill., whose 
name was Fisher, and who was 
formerly of Quincy, and is doubt- 
less well known there. He mani- 
fested more of the true spirit of 
Christ while on the road than any 
other man with whom | was 
acquainted. Sometimes one is 
compelled to travel on the 
Sabbath, even if the company 
were willing to stop, as it happens 
that pasture cannot be found in 
sufficient quantities, though this 
does not often occur, but it often 
made a plea for traveling on that 
day when there would be plenty if 
they wished to stop to hunt buffalo. 
The company in which | came, 
traveled, may be, half the 
Sabbaths on the way. We had 
preaching most of the days on 
which we stopped. But | am 
dwelling too long on this subject, 
perhaps. 

| desire to say to you, if you 
have any influence with respect to 
this country, | hope you will use it in 
endeavoring to have it settled with 
pious Yankees. Although not one 
myself, yet, as western people say, 
“| have a mighty liking for them." | 
do hope that it may be another 
New England, and | would to God 
that the mothers of this country 
could only be from Yankee land. 
Perhaps | have said more than | 
ought, but such are the sentiments 
of my heart, and | have ventured to 
express them. Let me but have the 
choice of the mothers of any coun- 
try, and | will feel well satisfied as to 
the destiny of that country, either 
as to its moral, literary or civil 
aspect. But the moral prospect of 
this country is not very encourag- 
ing at this time. The "man of sin" 


appears to be making consider- 
able progress in the lower settle- 
ments. One thing that makes much 
in his favor is, he has the influence 
of the H.B. Company, though it is 
to be hoped that Ged will thwart his 
plans, and that He will “overturn, 
overturn till He come whose right it 
is to reign." “Till the stone cut out of 
the mountain shail fill up the whole 
earth." May God hasten it in His 
day, is my earnest desire and 
prayer. 

It may be interesting to you to 
know any one with whom I have 
been formerly acquainted. Mr. 
Bacon used to be my preceptor in 
music, whom | suppose you have 
often seen. | would like much to be 
remembered to him, if he is living 
there. 

| have, perhaps, said more now 
than you will think worth sending 
more than two thousand miles, but 
| must say in conclusion, that Dr. 
and Mrs. Whitman seem very near 
to me. tt appeared almost like part- 
ing with my mother when | left 
there to come to this place (which 
you will find marked on the map of 
Oregon in the November number 
of the Missionary Herald.) | have 
spent many very pleasant hours in 
her company and hope to spend 
more ere life closes. 

Should you ever receive this, a 
letter as long as you wish to write 
would be most acceptable. News 
from the States is always scarce at 
Tshimakain and Waiilatpu. 

Your true friend, 
ANDREW ROGERS, JR. 


Miss Jane A. Prentiss, 
Quincy, Adams Co., Illinois, U.S.A. 


WAIILATPU 

May 15th, 1846. 

Edward and Jane Prentiss, 
My Dear Brother and Sister: 

It gave us much pleasure to 
receive your letter by the last emi- 
gration, but it would have given us 
more to have seen you both here. 
If | could have known more when | 
was home {| would have tried to 
have had you both come out with 
me. ft is now, however, still 
favourable for you to come. 
Narcissa wants Jane to come and 
| want Edward, but it is not for us 
that you should come but for your- 
selves and the Lord. Edward 
would do well to have a wife and 
then come, and Jane will be agree- 
able with or without a husband, as 
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suits her best; but if she comes 
without one, | shall try to convince 
her of her duty to marry. This coun- 
try needs those who are able and 
willing to found and support soci- 
ety, religion, and schools. There 
are the best inducements to young 
men to come and locate a mile 
square of first-rate land in a better 
climate than in any of the States, 
with the broad Pacific Ocean to 
open in prospect before them. A 
good title will be secured to all who 
located and reside on or occupy 
land or mile squares, according to 
the Oregon laws. 

You must see how fine it is for 
a settler not only not to have to fed 
his stock as a general thing, but 
when he first comes, his poor 
stock can winter the first winter 
without the need of providing for 
them. We want a school teacher 
every winter, and shall like to 
employ you the first winter, at least, 
until you can look around. We had 
a good, pious teacher last winter 
and may have him the next. He 
adds instruction to music. | believe 
he wrote Jane on the spur of Mrs. 
Whitman's promising to write his 
mother in case he would write one 
of her friends. He is studying for 
the ministry with one of the minis- 
ters of our mission, Rev. Elkanah 
Walker. 

It cannot be much for you to 
come the rest of the way now you 
are so near, and more since you 
have become weaned from 
favorite spots of your youth. If 
Father and Mother Prentiss should 
consent to come with you, | think 
they would be rejoiced in their old 
age. A light wagon with an ox team 
is the best for families, as all must 
keep company on the road. Let 
provisions so far as can be, be the 
only loading. Necessities for the 
journey are all you want, unless 
you have special reasons for bring- 
ing something particular. The inti- 
mations in your letter that you 
might come if we would write you, 
give us hope to look for you in the 
next year. In the meantime, get 
Brother Jackson and Kenny, etc., 
to come with you, as also Galusha 
and Father and Mother Prentiss. 

It is a hurried letter | have to 
give you, but | hope it will be taken 
as a token of our love to you both, 
with desire to see you. 

With our united love to you both, 
| am your affectionate brother, 
MARCUS WHITMAN. 


WAIILATPU, 

OREGON TERRITORY. 
July 4th, 1847. 

My Dear Mother: 

it was not convenient for me to 
write to any of my friends in the 
States, the past spring by the 
returning of immigrants except sis- 
ter Jane. To her | wrote briefly, in 
answer to the one received in 
March by the hand of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thornton, who came from Quincy, 
lllinois. It was nearly a year in 
reaching me in consequence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomton taking the 
southern route with the majority of 
the immigrants. What would dear 
mother and father think if they 
knew how anxiously and eagerly | 
am expecting Jane and Edward to 
come with the immigrants this sea- 
son. It is, indeed so. We are look- 
ing for them with deep solicitude, 
and hope and pray that we may 
not be disappointed. From what 
she wrote me last spring, | think 
she would have come with Mrs. 
Thornton, except for her mother; 
she desired very much to see her 
first. It was the same with her when 
Marcus was there. She could not 
come with him without seeing 
mother first. Although | think she 
might have been prevailed upon at 
that time to have come with him, if 
he could have seen a way to have 
brought her, when he was in 
Quincy. He learned afterwards that 
she might have come very safely 
and comfortably with one of the 
families that were coming at that 
time. | was greatly disappointed 
and felt almost inclined to reproach 
my husband for not making more 
effort to bring her. But it was all 
right; he did the best he could 
under existing circumstances. 
Since that time | have rather been 
waiting in hopes Edward would 
complete his course of study and 
be appointed by the Board to come 
and bring her with him. 

From their letters it appears he 
has not been making that progress 
desirable, and in his last he inti- 
mated that he desired to come to 
this country and wished to know of 
us if we would encourage it. 
Accordingly last spring a year, we 
wrote to them both and set before 
them every possible inducement to 
have them come immediately. 
Consequently we are looking for 
them and shall be not a little disap- 
pointed if they should not come. 
Perhaps my beloved parents 


would wish to know some of the 
reasons why, or the object for 
which we wish to have them here. 
| need not speak of the comfort 
and enjoyment their society would 
afford us here in this far-distant 
land. That is self-evident. In a tem- 
poral view, we feel that they would 
be better situated here than where 
they now are. As it regards their 
usefulness, perhaps no place 
could be found where they could 
do more for the advancement of 
the precious cause of our dear 
Redeemer, and with better suc- 
cess, than here, whether it be as 
missionaries to the Indians or as 
Christian teachers among the 
white population of this country. 
Good help of every kind is needed 
here in our missionary work, and if 
they were now here we could fill 
their hands (or the Lord could) and 
their hearts, too, with just as much 
missionary work as they could well 
do. ff E. still desires to finish his 
preparation for the Gospel min- 
istry, we would certainly do all in 
our power to facilitate him, and at 
the same time he could render 
himself useful in teaching a part of 
the time and be of great service to 
us. We have now in our family a 
young man of real worth (and he 
has been with us almost two 
years), who came to this country 
principally for the benefit of his 
health, thinking to return again 
after a season, but finding it 
improving he has for more than a 
year past been pursuing a course 
of reading and study with a view to 
the ministry. He had commenced 
studying before leaving home, but 
had been obliged to desist on 
account of his health. Since living 
with us, he has had his mind much 
drawn towards the subject of 
devoting his life for the benefit of 
the heathen, and last spring came 
to the determination of doing so; 
consequently he is now pursuing 
the study of Nez Perces language 
in connection with his other stud- 
les. Thus the Lord has had com- 
passion on us and inclined the 
heart of one dear youth to enter 
this field of missionary labour. 

We have often asked for more 
associates of the Board, and they 
have met our solicitations with 
encouragement and many promis- 
es, and at one time had an individ- 
ual appointed for this station; but 
he failed to meet his engagements 
and went over to the Presbyterian 
Board and was sent by them to 


some other part of the world. At 
present we have no encourage- 
ment that any will be sent very 
soon. There seems to be a great 
destitution of laborers at the pre- 
sent time, or of those who are 
qualified and willing to go forth to 
the missionary work. This mission 
is needing another missionary very 
much to occupy a new station just 
offered us by the superintendent of 
the Methodist Mission. It is the 
Waskopum station, situated at the 
Dalles, where | spent the winter 
while my husband was absent to 
the States. It is an interesting and 
very important station, particularly 
so with reference to its locality to 
this mission, as well as to the 
cause of civilization and 
Christianity in the country at large. 
Our mission have appointed Mr. 
Walker, of the Tshimakain station, 


to occupy it for the present, until 


some other one can be obtained. 

Tuesday, July 15th-While 
engaged in writing the above, | 
was interrupted by the arrival of Mr. 
Hinman from the Willamette. He is 
the young man that taught our 
school the winter of 1844, of whom 
| wrote as becoming a Christian 
and uniting with our church. He 
has come up to try to obtain the 
use of the mission press for the 
purpose of printing another paper 
in the Willamette. He had now 
gone on to see the other members 
of the mission, and will probably 
visit both stations before he 
returns. He has given us much 
intelligence conceming the lower 
country. Five ships are now in the 
river from different parts of the 
world. 

Christians of all denominations 
are trying to do something for the 
upbuilding of Christ's kingdom in 
the land; but the enemies of the 
cross of Christ are doing must 
faster. 

If | had time | might write much 
concerning the lower country that 
would be of interest, but for the 
present | desire to speak of our 
own prospects as a mission, which 
we feel were never brighter than at 
the present moment. Shortly after 
Closing my letter to Sister Jane, | 
took a journey. Since that time | 
have been obliged to avoid jour- 
neying on horseback, on account 
of my health until the present sea- 
son. | am happy to inform you that 
my health has so much improved 
that | endured the joumey well, 
even much better than for three 
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years previous to relinquishing the 
saddle altogether. For this | desire 
to be thankful. | was absent from 
home a little more than three 
weeks. Our meeting was an inter- 
esting one. Never probably since 
our existence at a mission has a 
meeting been characterized by so 
great a manifestation of the influ- 
ence of the spirit of God upon each 
member, as at that time. All 
seemed to feel that we had come 
to an important crisis and that God 
alone could and must direct us. 
Our Board had written and advised 
to abandon the Tshimakain station 
in consequence of the discourage- 
ments under with our brethren of 
that station were laboring. Mr. Eells 
is advised to remove to this station, 
and Mr. Walker to go to Kamish, 
the station Mr. Smith formerly 
occupied. This advice, however, 
was accompanied with discre- 
tionary power. Soon after the 
arrival of Mr. Green's letters, came 
the offer of the station at the 
Dalles. This all acknowledged to 
be an important acquisition; but 
who of our limited number should 
occupy it? After much deliberation 
and consultation, it was finally 
determined not to abandon alto- 
gether the station at Tshimakain. 
but that during the winter Mr. Eells 
with his family remove to this sta- 
tion to act as a minister in the 
English language for the benefit of 
our own families and those who 
may winter with us, and that during 
the summer his time be spent at 
Tshimakain, and in internerating 
among the Indians in that lan- 
guage. This arrangement is very 
much in consequence of the 
severity of the winter with them, it 
occupying so much of their time 
and strength in caring for them- 
selves and their animals. Mr. 
Walker is recommended to occupy 
the station at the Dalles for the 
present, at least, or until it is 
thought best to make some other 
arrangements. 


August 23- 
My Dear Parents:- 

| see | cannot finish my letter 
without interruptions, and long 
ones, too. Another resolution of the 
meeting was that husband see to 
getting houses built for the moth- 
ers of the mission families, so that 
they could spend the winter here 
for the sake of having the children 
attend school. This would relieve 


me greatly of having to board them 
as | have done. 

Since | commenced this letter 
many changes have taken place, 
which entirely prostrate the plans 
and resolutions of the meeting. Mr. 
W. is unwilling to remove with his 
family this year, on account of Mrs. 
W. being in a state of pregnancy, 
which was known at the time of the 
meeting, but not made an objec- 
tion. Mr. Eells and family must 
remain with them throughout the 
winter, and consequently will not 
need a house here as was expect- 
ed. Mrs. S. and children expect to 
come and winter here unless cir- 
cumstances prevent. Marcus has 
now gone to Vancouver on busi- 
ness to bring up the property of the 
mission and see to the occupancy 
of the Dalles station. We are 
unwilling to let it pass out of our 
hands and fall into the hands of 
Catholics. He expects to hire Mr. 
Hinman, as he has a wife now, and 
both are pious, to take the charge 
of the secular affairs of the station, 
and in case we can do no better, 
let Perrin (the little boy that was 
with us in Cuba, but now grown to 
be quite a young man), his 
nephew, spend the winter with Mr. 
Hinman, as he is very successful 
in speaking the language, and can 
read and talk to them a little. 
Perrin, with one of our good 
Indians and Mr. Hinman, we think, 
will do very well in keeping up the 
station until a missionary can be 
sent. Perrin also indulges a hope. 

Husband has been absent 
more than two weeks and it will be 
three more probably before he 
returns. 

For the last two weeks immi- 
grants have been passing, proba- 
bly 80 or 100 wagons have already 
passed and 1,000 are said to be 
on the road, besides the Mormons. 
Sixty have gone the southem route 
that proved so disastrous last year 
to all that went that way. | have 
heard that an individual passed us 
who had letters for us and others, 
so that we are deprived of hearing 
from our friends as soon as we 
otherwise should. it was just so 
last year. Mother's letter was car- 
ried by the Dalles and brought up 
again after a week or two by Mr. 
Geiger and Mr. Littlejohn, who 
came up here on a visit. Mr. G. 
spent the winter and taught school. 
Mr. Littlejohn and family have gone 
home to the States; they started 
this spring and came here while | 


was absent at the meeting. | was 
very sorry not to see her. She was 
Adeline Saddler; | presume you 
knew her. She was very unwilling 
to leave the country, but her hus- 
band has become such an 
hypochondriac that there was no 
living with him in peace. He want- 
ed to kill himself last winter. It is 
well for him that he has gone to the 
States, where he can be taken 
care of. Poor woman; she is dis- 
consolate and sad, and greatly 
changed from what she used to 
be. It is difficult to define the cause 
of his malady. He seems to be very 
much like Mr. Munger, the individ- 
ual we had here that became 
crazy, and at last caused his own 
death by driving two nails into one 
of his hands, and afterwards 
putting it into a hot fire until it was 
burnt to a crisp, as was supposed, 
to work a miracle. 

| said in the commencement of 
my letter that | was expecting to 
see Jane and Edward this fall; but 
from those who have already 
passed we can hear nothing from 
them, notwithstanding they may be 
on the road, for among so many, it 
is not expected that all will be 
known to each other. 

It is difficult to imagine what 
kind of a winter we shall have this 
winter, for it will not be possible for 
so many to all pass through the 
Cascade mountains into the 
Willamette this fall, even if they 
should succeed in getting through 
the Biue Mountains as far as here. 
From the Dalles on to the 
Willamette is considered the worst 
part of the route from the States to 
the end, that is, to the Willamette 
valley. We are not likely to be as 
well off for provisions this season 
as usual-our crops are not as 
abundant. 

Poor people-those that are not 
able to get one, or pay for what 
they need-are those that will most 
likely wish to stop here, judging 
from the past; and connected with 
this, is a disposition not to work, at 
any rate, not more than they can 
help. The poor Indians are amazed 
at the overwhelming numbers of 
Americans coming into the coun- 
try. They seem not to know what to 
make of it. Very many of the princi- 
pal ones are dying, and some have 
been killed by other Indians, in 
going south into the region of 
California. The remaining ones 
seem attached to us, and cling to 
us the closer; cultivate their farms 


quite extensively, and do not wish 
to see any Sniapus (Americans) 
settle among them here; they are 
willing to have them spend the win- 
ter here, but in the spring they 
must all go on. They would be will- 
ing to have more missionaries stop 
and those devoted to their good. 
They expect that eventually this 
country will be settled by them, but 
they wish to see the Willamette 
filled up first. 

We wish to employ a teacher 
for the winter. If J. and E. do not 
come, we must look out for some 
one among the immigrants. We 
should prefer an accomplished 
young lady from the Eastern 
States, if such could be found to 
teach the children of our families. 
Young ladies are greatly needed in 
this country as teachers-also 
female help of all kinds. Many 
more men than women come into 
the country. Almost every body has 
been sick in the Western States 
which is said to be the cause of so 
large influx this way. When | heard 
that dear brother Harvey was 
going to Virginia, | could not help 
desiring him to come this way. O, if 
he was here now to take our farm, 
how much better it would be for 
him and us, too; we need just such 
aman. | would that he would come 
and two or three others just like 
him, for their help is greatly need- 
ed. | wrote him to come, but do not 
know that he got my letter. 
Husband is wearing out fast; his 
heart and hands are so full all the 
time, that his brethren feel solici- 
tous about him, but cannot help 
him; his benevolence is unbound- 
ed, and he often goes to the extent 
of his ability, and often beyond, in 
doing good to the Indians and 
white men. 

It is probably not right for me to 
desire to have father and mother 
here; but still | cannot help thinking 
all the time. O, if they were here. 
God grant that they may live long 
to pray for their unworthy children 
among the Indians. 

We hear that a monthly mail 
route is to be, or already is, estab- 
lished on the coast south-a steam- 
er to take packages from Panama, 
that come across the Isthmus of 
Darien. | hope it will not be so diffi- 
cult to hear from home as formerly. 
l intend to send this that way for an 
experiment. | send this by our man 
and John, one of the orphan boys, 
who go with two ox teams to the 
Dalles to bring up the threshing 
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machine, cornsheller, ploughs for 
Indians, and other goods for the 
mission, also books for Mr. 
Rogers, the pious young man of 
whom | have spoken, that husband 
brings up in a_ boat from 
Vancouvet 

Now | have the care of two 
additional boys for a year, who are 
left here by their fathers for the 
benefit of school; they are native 
half breeds. May the richest of 
heaven's blessings ever rest upon 
my beloved father and mother. 
From your ever affectionate 
daughter 
NARCISSA. 


WAIILATPU 
Oct. 12th, 1847. 
Dear Jane: 

Two men are at this place on 
their way to the States. One of 
them, Mr. Glenday, intends to 
retum to this country next spring 
with his family. | have importuned 
him, and made an arrangement to 
have you accompany them to 
Waiilatpu. Now Jane, will you do 
it? | know you will not refuse to 
come. At least | feel that you must 
and will come. | wrote you last 
spring and told you that | was 
expecting you and E. this fall, and 
| have been looking for you in 
every company that have passed. 
But | have not seen you nor 
received any letter from either of 
you. But a week or two ago when | 
was on the Utilla river, | saw an 
individual that told me that he had 
seen a brother of mine that was 
near Independence with his family, 
that he was intending to come to 
Oregon this season, but could not 
get ready, but would come next 
year. He furthermore told him that 
he wished to send a package to 
us, and would go to his house and 
get it, which was five miles distant, 
if he would bring it. This individual 
said he promised to bring it and 
would have waited for it had it 
been possible, but the company 
with whom he traveled started 
before he expected and he was 
obliged to leave before he returned 
with the package. From his 
description, | was confident that it 
was Brother Harvey, and you can 
better imagine than | can describe, 
the joy | felt on receiving such intel- 
ligence. | have also received a let- 
ter from father and Brother J.G. 
They tell me that H. was in the 
West and that you were with him. 


Mr. Glenday tells me that there is a 
teacher in Monticello Seminary of 
the name of Prentiss, and he 
thinks it must be you. | am at a loss 
to know where you are. | write you 
every spring, but | am not informed 
if you ever receive my letters. 

| will not give you the arrange- 
ments we have made with Mr. 
Glenday to have you come imme- 
diately and directly to us. He says 
when you receive this letter, he 
wishes you to get into a boat or 
stage and go directly to St. Charles 
and see Mrs. Glenday and make 
her acquaintance. She is a pious 
woman and he is highly pleased 
with the idea of your accompany- 
ing them to be company for her on 
the way. He says he will bring you 
free of all expense. Of course we 
shall satisfy him when you arrive. 
We are confident that you could 
not have so good an opportunity to 
come to this country in any other 
way as with Mr. G. he is accus- 
tomed to travel in an Indian coun- 
try, and knows how perfectly. | am 
satisfied that if Brother H. and his 
family and E. and yourself would 
make the arrangement to come 
with him and would submit to be 
controlled by him (as he is coming 
in a small party by himself), you 
would be the gainers by it in the 
end. Perhaps you would think that 
for so smail a party it would be 
dangerous traveling through the 
Indian country. It would be for per- 
sons entirely unacquainted with 
the Indians and with traveling in 
the Indian country. But you may 
rely upon Mr. Glenday; that he 
knows how to travel and can 
escort you here quicker and safer 
and with less annoyance from dust 
and fatigue and wom out cattle 
and with half the expense that you 
would be at to come any other 
way. You will always hear it said by 
every one who knows anything 
about the way, “Bring as few things 
as possible." | would advise you 
and my brothers and Sister L. to be 
governed by Mr. G.'s advice about 
what you bring, as well as the 
amount. | will add however, that | 
would prefer you would not 
encumber yourself with anything 
except what you need on the way, 
and to bring your minds to need as 
little as possible. | consider Mr. G. 
capable of giving you directions 
upon this subject, and such, too, 
as will meet my mind more fully 
than | can express by writing. We 
have enough to supply you when 


you get here; and if we have not 
we can get it here. 

You know not how much you 
are all needed here this present 
moment; yes, | may say, we are 
suffering and shall suffer for the 
want of your assistance and pres- 
ence here this winter. 

Dear Jane, | have written in 
great haste, as | have but a 
moment to write, and a hurried one 
at that; for it is all confusion as 
usual when immigrants are about 
us. | would write Brothers H. and 
E. and Sister L., but Mr. G. wishes 
to be burdened with as little as 
possible, for he may have to go on 
snow shoes a part of the way. He 
wishes to retum next spring, and 
about the last of August encour- 
ages me to think that, if spared and 
prospered, he will set you down at 
our door. | cannot help feeling 
rejoiced that Providence has 
opened up a way, to appearance 
so favorable, for the safe, easy and 
speedy transport of my dear Jane 
to my arms. | long to see you all, 
and should much prefer to have 
you all come with him if you felt it 
best. But he seems to think that my 
brothers would not be willing to 
come with him on account of trav- 
eling in so small a party. 

Wednesday morn-Dear Jane 
and Edward:-! have been talking 
this morning to Mr. Glenday about 
you coming with him. | am at a loss 
how to direct him to find you. | do 
not know where Brother Harvey is. 
Father says he is in Quincy and 
that you are with him and that 
Edward is in Hazel Green, 
Wisconsin. He is confident, howev- 
er, that He will find you all and 
Brother H. as he goes in, especial- 
ly if he is anywhere in the vicinity of 
Independence. | expect husband 
will write Harvey if he gets away 
from his cares long enough; but 
lest he should not, | will suppose 
you all together and talk to you en 
masse, for it is impossible to write 
separate letters. We, that is hus- 
band and self, think it best for you 
all to come with him; and he is will- 
ing, provided you all would be will- 
ing to submit to his laws. He is a 
rigid mountaineer, and the princi- 
pal laws in an Indian country are to 
be particular in guarding your ani- 
mals lest you be robbed of them 
and left on foot. You cannot imag- 
ine the distress such an event 
would occasion. Many events of 
that kind have happened to the 
immigrants of the present year. Itis 


hard work to cross the Rocky 
Mountains in the easiest way it can 
be arranged. If | had the journey to 
make, and knew as much as | now 
do about traveling, | should by all 
means, prefer to travel in the camp 
of such a man as Mr. Glenday. If E. 
comes as a single man he will 
employ him and pay him wages to 
assist in driving sheep; conse- 
quently he could come without its 
costing him anything. If he has a 
wife in view, he had better marry 
(that is if he has found a good 
one)-let his motto be "a good one 
or none." Mr. G. says he will be to 
the expense of Jane's outfit, and | 
think you may rely upon it. When 
you get this letter you must write 
him and direct to St. Charles post 
office, then he will write you and 
invite you to come. 

It may not be strange for you to 
be a little unbelieving and think it 
not true that we have sent for you, 
but when you see the big mule that 
we have sent for you, Jane, your 
heart may faint within you, and you 
will feel that it is, indeed, so. The 
name of the big mule is Uncle 
Sam. He was left here by Fremont 
when he was here on business for 
Uncle Sam. Mr. Rodgers is expect- 
ing a brother-in-law, sister and par- 
ents, some time next summer. 

Jane, there will be no use in 
your going home to see ma and pa 
before you come here-it will only 
make the matter worse with your 
heart. | want to see her as much as 
you. ff you will all come here it will 
not be long before they will be 
climbing over the Rocky 
Mountains to see us. The love of 
parents for their children is very 
great. | see already in their move- 
ments, indications that they will ere 
long come this way, for father is 
becoming quite a traveler. Believe 
me, dear Jane, and come without 
fail, when you have so good an 
opportunity 
Farewell, 

N.W. 


OREGON CITY 
April 6, 1848. 
To Stephen Prentiss, Esq., and 
Mrs. Prentiss, the Father and 
Mother of the late Mrs. Whitman of 
the Oregon Mission 
My Dear Father and Mother in 
Christ: 

Through the wonderful interpo- 
sition of God in delivering me from 
the hand of the murderer, it has 
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become my painful duty to apprise 
you of the death of your beloved 
daughter Narcissa, and her worthy 
and appreciated husband, your 
honored son-in-law, Dr. Whitman, 
both my own entirely devoted, ever 
faithful and eminently useful asso- 
ciates in the work of Christ. They 
were inhumanly butchered by their 
own, up to the last moment, 
beloved Indians, for whom their 
warm Christian hearts had prayed 
for eleven years, and their unwea- 
ried hands had administered to 
their every want in sickness and in 
distress, and had bestowed 
unnumbered blessings; who 
claimed to be, and were consid- 
ered, in a high state of civilization 
and Christianity. Some of them 
were members of our church; oth- 
ers candidates for admission; 
some of them adherents of the 
Catholic church-all — praying 
Indians. They were, doubtless, 
urged on to the dreadful deed by 
foreign influences, which we have 
felt coming in upon us like a dev- 
astating flood for the last three or 
four years; and we have begged 
the authors, with tears in our eyes, 
to desist, not so much on account 
of our own lives and property, but 
for the sake of those coming, and 
the safety of those already in the 
country But the authors thought 
none would be injured by the hated 
missionaries-the devoted heretics, 
and the work of hell was urged on, 
and has ended, not only in the 
death of three missionaries, the 
ruin of our mission, but in a bloody 
war with the settlements, which 
may end in the massacre of every 
family. 

God alone can save us. | must 
refer you to the Herald for my 
views as to the direct and remote 
causes which have conspired to 
bring about the terrible calamity. | 
cannot write all to every one, hav- 
ing a large family to care for; Mrs. 
Spaulding is suffering from the 
dreadful exposure during the flight 
and since we have been this coun- 
try-destitute of almost every thing, 
no dwelling place as yet, food and 
raiment to be found, many, many 
afflicted friends to be informed, my 
own soul bleeding from many 
wounds; my dear sister, Narcissa, 
with whom | have grown up as a 
child of the same family, with 
whom | have labored so long and 
so intimately in the work of teach- 
ing the Indians, and my beloved 
Dr. Whitman, with whom | have for 


so many years kneeled in praying, 
taking sweet counsel, have been 
murdered, and their bones scat- 
tered upon the plains-the labors 
and hopes of many years in an 
hour at an end, the house of the 
Lord to the amount of thousands of 
dollars, in the hands of the rob- 
bers, a once large and happy fam- 
ily reduced to a few helpless chil- 
dren, made orphans a second 
time, to be separated and com- 
pelled to find homes among 
strangers; our fears for our dear 
brothers Walker and Eells of the 
most alarming character; our infant 
settlements involved in a bloody 
war with hostile Indians and on the 
brink of ruin-all, all, chill my blood 
and fetter my hands. 

The massacre took place on 
the fatal 29th of November last, 
commencing at half past one. 
Fourteen persons were murdered 
first and last. Nine men the first 
day. Five men escaped from the 
Station, three in a most wonderful 
manner, one of whom was the 
trembling writer, with whom | know 
you will unite in praising God for 
delivering even one. The names 
and places of the slain are as fol- 
lows: The two precious names 
already given, my hand refuses to 
write them again. Mr. Rogers, 
young man, teacher of our Mission 
school in winter of '46; since then 
has been aiding us in our mission 
work and studying for the ministry, 
with a view to be ordained and join 
our Mission; John and Francis 
Sager, the two eldest of the orf oe 
anh ages 17 and 15; Mr. K 
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left a widow and five children; Mr. 
Hall of Missouri, escaped to Fort 
Walla Walla, was refused protec- 
tion, put over the Columbia river, 
killed by the Wall Wallas, left a 
widow and five children; Mr. Marsh 
of Missouri, left a son grown and a 
young daughter; Mr. Hoffman of 
Elmira, New York; Mr. Gillan of 
Oskaloosa, lowa; Mr. Sails of latter 
place; Mr. Bewley of Missouri. Two 
last dragged from sick beds eight 
days after the first massacre and 
butchered; Mr. Young, killed sec- 
ond day. Last five were unmarried 
men. Forty women and children 
fell captives into the hands of the 
murderers, among them my own 
beloved daughter, Eliza, ten years 
old. Three of the captive children 
soon died, left without parental 
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care, two of them your dear 
Narcissa's, one a widow woman's. 
The young women were dragged 
from the house by night and beast- 
y eatee. Three sorrel ae! 


Miss Bewley was ken twenty 
miles to the Utilla and became the 
wife of Hezekiah, a principal chief 
and member of our church who, up 
till that time had exhibited a good 
character. Eight days after the first 
butchery, the two families at the 


saw-mill, twenty miles distant, 
were brought down and the men 
spared to do work for the Indians. 
This increased the number of cap- 
tives to forty-seven, after the three 
children died. In various ways they 
were cruelly treated and compelled 
to cook and work late and early for 
the Indians. 

As soon as Mrs. Spaulding 
heard of my probable death and 
the captivity of Eliza, she sent two 
Indians (Nez Perces) to effect her 
deliverance, if possible. The mur- 
derers refused to give her up until 
they knew whether | was alive, as | 
had escaped their hands, and 
whether the Americans would 
come up to avenge the death 4 
their countrymen. Should 
Americans I iow the meets, 
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Eliza says when she heard the 
heavy blows and heard dying 
groans, she stopped her ears. She 
was and such had been for sever- 
al days the situation of Eliza, when 
the two Nez Perces, particular 
friends to our children, told Eliza 
they must return without her. The 
murderers would not give her up. 
She had given up her father as 
dead, but her mother was alive 


and up to this hour she hoped to 
reach her bosom, but now this 


hope went out and she began to 
pine. Besides, she was the only 
one left who understood the lan- 
guage, and was called up at all 
hours of the night and kept out for 
hours in the cold and wet, with 
almost no clothing left by the hand 
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of the robbers, to interpret for 
whites and Indians, till she was not 
able to stand upon her feet, and 
they beset her lying upon the floor- 
bed she had none-till her voice 
failed from weakness. 

| had reached home before the 
Indians who went for her returned, 
and shared with my wife the 
anguish of seeing the Indians 
return without her child. Had she 
been dead, we could have given 
her up; but to have a living child a 
captive in the hands of Indians 
whose hands were stained with 
the blood of our slain friends, and 
not able to deliver her, was the 
sharpest dagger that ever entered 
may soul. Suffice to S2y we | ound 


eset eine a mere skeleton, 

her mind as much injured as her 
health. Through the astonishing 
goodness of God she has 
regained her health and strength, 
and her mind has resumed its 
usual tone. 
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she suoceeded in r 
nount oO f some fi ive hundred dc 
rs. They were brought into the 
yself and those 
with me arrived on the first of 
January. Oh, what a meeting-rem- 
ts of once large and happy 


j families; but our tears of grief were 


bie all tears of Joy. We had 


For some time ae to the 
massacre the measles, followed 
by the dysentery, had been raging 
in the country. The families at 
Waiilatpu had been ae a ee 
Novernbenelghie u the 
Nover nbe dave b 


md three chietrerr were danger- 
ous; one of their children died dur- 
ing the week. A young man, Mr. 
Bewley, was also very sick. The 
doctor's hands were more than full 
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among the Indians; three and 
sometimes five died in a day. Dear 
sister Whitman seemed ready to 
sink under the immense weight of 
labor and care. But like an angel of 
mercy, she continued to administer 
with her ever-ready hand to the 
wants of all. Late and early, night 
and day, she was by the bed of the 
sick, the dying, and the afflicted. 
During the week, | enjoyed several 
precious seasons with her. She 
was the same devoted servant of 
the Lord she was when we 
enjoyed like precious seasons in 
our beloved Prattsburg many 
years ago, ready to live or die for 
the name of the the Lord Jesus 


Christ. prncey the Indians from 
the Utilla, sent for the doctor to visit 


their sick. He wished me to accom- 
pany him. We started late, rode in 
a heavy rain through the night, 
arrived in the morning. The doctor 
attended upon the sick and 
returned on the Sabbath on 
account of the dangerous sickness 
in his family. | remained till 
Wednesday. Monday | morning t the 
J assisted in bur 
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soon as the firing corimenced at 
the different places, Mrs. Hayes 
ran in and assisted sister Whitman 
in taking the doctor from the 
kitchen to the sitting-room and 


placed him upon the settee. This 


was before his face was cut. His 
dear wife bent over him mingled 
her flowing tears with his precious 
blood. It was all she could do. They 
were her last fears. To whatever 
she said, he would reply “no” in a 
whisper, probably not sensible. 
John Sager was sitting by the doc- 
tor when he received the first blow, 
drew his pistol, but his arm was 
seized, the room filling with 
Indians, and his head was cut to 
pieces. He lingered till near night. 
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Mr. Rogers, attacked at the water, 
escaped with a broken arm and 
wound in the head, and rushing 
into the house, shut the door. The 
Indians seemed to have left the 


house now V to assist in murdering 


' F Sister 


themselves upstairs. 

Whitman in anguish, now bending 
over her dying husband and now 
over the sick; now comforting the 
flying, screaming children, was 
passing by the window, when she 
ived the first shot in her right 


east, and fell to the floor. She 
immediately arose and kneeled by 
the settee on which lay her bleed- 
ing husband, and in humble prayer 
commended her soul to God and 
prayed for her dear children who 
were about to be made a second 
time orphans and fall into the 


hands of her direct murderers. | ~ 
am certain she prayed for her mur-_ 


‘derers, too. She now went into the 
chamber with Mrs. Hayes, Miss 
Bewley, Catharine, and the sick 
children. They remained till near 
night. In the meantime the doors 
and windows were broken in and 
the Indians entered and com- 
menced plundering, but they 
feared to go into the chamber. 
They called for sister Whitman and 
brother Rogers to come down and 
promised they should not be hurt. 
This promise was often repeated, 
and they came down. Your dear 
Narcissa, faint with the loss of 
blood, was carried on a settee to 
the door by brother Rogers and 
Miss Bewley. Every corner of the 
room was crowded with Indians 
having their guns ready to fire. The 
children had not been brought 
down and huddled together to be 
shot. Eliza was one. Here they had 
stood for a long time surrounded 
by guns pointing at their breasts. 
She often hear the cry "Shall we 
shoot?" and her blood became 
cold, she says, and she fell upon 
the floor. But now the order was 
given, "Do not shoot the children," 
as the setiee passed through the 
children over the bleeding, dying 
body of John. Fatal moment! The 
settee advanced about its length 
from the door, when the guns were 
discharged from without and with- 
in, the powder actually burning the 
faces of the children. Brother 
Rogers raised his hand and cried, 
"my God," and fell upon his face, 
pierced with many balls. But he fell 
not alone. An equal number of 


deadly weapons were leveled at 
the settee and, oh! that this dis- 
charge had been deadly. But oh! 
Father of Mercy, so it seemed 
good in thy sight. 
pee settee was rude- 

pset.-Oh, what have | done? 
Can the aged mother read and 
live? Think of Jesus in the hands of 
the cruel Jews. | thought to with- 
hold the worse facts, but then they 
would go to you from other 
sources, and the uncertainty would 
be worse than the reality. Pardon 
me, if | have erred. 

And now, shall | attempt to 
sooth your bleeding hearts? It 
would be like one drowning man 
stretching out his hand to hold up 
another. |, myself, am in the deep- 
est waters of affliction. My dear 
brother and sister Whitman no 
more; their mission house demol- 
ished; myself and family driven 
from our first own home, and the 
little church which we had been 
gathered around; our brothers, 
Walker and Eells, perhaps, slain 
and their wives and children cap- 
tives at the sesces of the murder- 
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so, Fath 80, Father, 
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heaven, od it has seemed doubly 
precious since the fed my dear 
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| know 
where you will go, my honored 
father and mother in Christ, when 
you have read this letter, you will 
go to the Mercy Seat, and there 
you will find balm for your deeply 
wounded soul, for you know how 
to ask for it. And when there, you 
will not forget the scattered sheep 
and the trembling lambs of our bro- 
ken mission. 

At the same time of the mas- 
sacre, Perrin Whitman nephew of 
Dr. Whitman, was at The Dalles in 
the family of Mr. Hinman, whom we 
had employed to occupy the sta- 
tion which had been lately trans- 
ferred to our mission by the 
Methodist mission. On hearing of 
the bloody tragedy, they left the 
station and came to _ the 
Wallamette. He is here. The little 
half-breed Spanish boy by the 
name of David Malin was retained 
at Walla Walla. | fear he will fall into 
the hands of the priests who 
remain in the country. Catherine, 
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Elizabeth, Matilda, Henrietta and 
Mary Ann, we brought with us to 
this place; Mary Ann has since 
died. For the other four we have 
obtained good places and they 
seem satisfied and happy. 
Catharine is in the family of the 
Rev. Mr. Roberts, Superintendent 
of the Methodist mission. 

Three Papists, one an Indian 
formerly from Canada and late 
from the state of Maine, had been 
in the employ of the doctor a few 
weeks; one a half breed with 
Cayuse wife, and one a Canadian 
who had been in the employ of the 
doctor for more than a year, 
seemed to have aided in the mas- 
sacre, and probably secured most 
of the money, watches and valu- 
able property. The Canadian came 
down with the captives, was 
arrested, brought before a justice 
bound over for trial at next court 
charged with having aided in the 
murders. The night before he was 
arrested, he secreted in the ground 
and between the boards of a 
house considerable of Mr. 
Hoffman's money and a watch of 
one of the widows. The Canadian 
Indian, Jo Lewis, shot Francis with 
his own hand and was the first to 
commence breaking the windows 
and doors; is now with the hostile 
Indians. The half-breed named 
Finley was camped near the sta- 
tion, and in his lodge the murder- 
ers held their councils before and 
during the massacre. He was at 
the head of the Cayuses at the bat- 
tle near the Utilla; managed by pre- 
tended friendship, to attract the 
attention of our officers, while his 
warriors, unobserved, surrounded 
our army. As soon as they had 
gained their desired position, he 
wheeled and fired his gun, as the 
signal for the Indians to com- 
mence. Although they had had the 
advantage of the ground, far supe- 
rior in number, and the first fire, 
they were completely defeated, 
driven from the field and finally 
from their possession of the coun- 
try, and expect to fortify at the mis- 
sion station at Waiilatpu. The 
Cayuses have removed their fami- 
lies and their stock over Snake 
river into the Palouse country in 
the direction of brothers Walker 
and Eells. Our army came upon 
them at Snake river as they about 
were to cross. About 1,500 head of 
cattle and the whole Cayuse camp 
were completely in their hands. But 
here our officers were again for the 


third and fourth time outwitted by 
some Indians riding up to them 
and pretending friendship, saying 
that some of their own cattle were 
in the band, and begged time to 
separate them. Our commander 
having received orders not to 
involve the innocent with the guilty, 
gave them till morning. It is said his 
men actually wept at the terrible 
mistake. Next morning, as might 
be expected, most of the cattle and 
nearly all the Cayuse property had 
been crossed over and were safe. 
Our army started away with some 
500 head. The Indians with the 
pretended friendly ones at the 
head, fought all day. At night, being 
double the number of the whites, 
the Indians retook their cattle. The 
whites were obliged to retreat to 
the station. The Indians continued 
to fight them through the night and 
the next day. The third day the offi- 
cers reached the station, none 
killed, but seven wounded. The 
commander and half of the army 
immediately started for this country 
for provisions, ammunition and 
more men. If the few left are not 
soon reinforced, and supplied, 
they will be in danger of being cut 
off, and the Indians will be down on 
the settlements. The commander 
was accidentally killed on his way 
down. 

The Lord has transferred us 
from one field of labor to another. 
Through the kindness of Rev. Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Smith and others, we 
have been brought to this place, 
“Tualatin Plains." Mrs. Spaulding 
has a large school, and | am to 
preach, God assisting, at three sta- 
tions through the summer. 

As | cannot write to all, | wish 
this letter printed and copies of the 
papers sent to Rev. David Greene, 
Mission House, Boston, Mass.; 
Dudley Allen, M.D., Kinsman, 
Trumbull Co., Ohio; Rev. C.F. 
Scoville, Holland Patent, Oneida 
Co., New York; Calvin C. Stowe, 
Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mr. Seth Paine, Troy, Bradford Co., 
Penn.; Mr. G.W. Hoffman, Elmira, 
Chemung Co., New York; Hon. 
Stratton H. Wheeler, Wheeler 
Streuben Co., New York, and 
Christian Observer, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Yours in deep water of affliction, 
H.H. SPAULDING. 
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ON THE PLAINS IN 1844 

My father was one of the restless ones who 
are not content to remain in one place long at 
a time. Late in the fall of 1838 we emigrated 
from Ohio to Missouri. Our first halting place 
was on Green River, but the next year we took 
a farm in Platte County. He engaged in farming 
and blacksmithing, and had a wide reputation 
for ingenuity. Anything they needed, made or 
mended, sought his shop. In 1843, Dr. 
Whitman came to Missouri. The healthful cli- 
mate induced my moiher to favor moving to 
Oregon. 

Immigration was the theme all winter, and 
we decided to start for Oregon. Late in 1843 
father sold his property and moved near St. 
Joseph, and in April, 1844, we started across 
the plains. The first encampments were a great 
pleasure to us children. We were five girls and 
two boys, ranging from the girl baby to be born 
on the way to the oldest boy, hardly old enough 
to be any help. 


STARTING ON THE PLAINS 

We waited several days at the Missouri 
River. Many friends came that far to see the 
emigrants start on their long journey, and there 
was much sadness at the parting, and a sor- 
rowful company crossed the Missouri that 
bright spring morning. 

The motion of the wagon made us all sick, 
and it was weeks before we got used to the 
seasick motion. Rain came down and required 
us to tie down the wagon covers, and so 
increased our sickness by confining the air we 
breathed. Our cattle recrossed in the night and 
went back to their winter quarters. This caused 


delay i in Tectvenna hem te a wealy, - 
march to rejoin the train. This was divided into 
companies, and we were in that commanded 
by William Shaw. 

Soon after starting Indians raided our camp 
one night and drove off a number of cattle. 
They were pursued, but never recovered. 
Soon everything went smooth and our train 
made steady headway. The weather was fine 
and we enjoyed the journey pleasantly. 

There were several musical instruments 
among the emigrants, and these sounded 
clearly on the evening air when camp was 
made and merry talk and laughter resounded 
from almost every camp-fire. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 

We had one wagon, two steady yoke of old 
cattle, and several of young and not well-bro- 
ken ones. Father was no ox driver, and had 
trouble with these until one day he called on 
Captain Shaw for assistance. It was furnished 
by the good captain pelting the refractory 
steers with stones until they were glad to come 
to terms. 

Reaching the buffalo country, our father 
would get some one to drive his team and start 
on the hunt, for he was enthusiastic in his love 
of such sport. He not only killed the great bison, 
but often brought home on his shoulder the 
timid antelope that had fallen at his unerring 
aim, and that are not often shot by ordinary 
marksmen. 

Soon after crossing South Platte the 
unwieldy oxen ran on a bank and overturned 
the wagon, greatly injuring our mother. She lay 
long insensible in the tent put up for the occa- 
sion. 

August ist we nooned in a beautiful grove 
on the north side of the Platte. We had by this 
time got used to climbing in and out of the 
wagon when in motion. When performing this 
feat that afternoon my dress caught on an axle 
helve and | was thrown under the wagon 
wheel, which passed over and badly .crushed 
my limb before father could stop the team. He 
picked me up and saw the extent of the injury 
when the injured limb hung dangling in the air. 


THE FATHER DYING 
ON THE PLAINS 


In a broken voice he exclaimed: “My dear 
child, your leg is broken all to pieces!" The 
news soon spread along the train and a halt 
was called. A surgeon was found and the limb 
set; then we pushed on the same night to 
Laramie, where we arrived soon after dark. 
This accident confined me to the wagon the 
remainder of the long journey. 

After Laramie we entered the great 
American desert, which was hard on the 
teams. Sickness became common. Father and 
the boys were all sick, and we were dependent 
for a driver on the Dutch doctor who set my 
leg. He offered his services and was 


forced 


employed, but though an excellent surgeon, he 


knew little about driving oxen. Some of them 
often had to rise from their sick beds to wade 
streams and get the oxen safely across. 

One day four buffalo ran between our 
wagon and the one behind. Though feeble, 
father seized his gun and gave chase to them. 
This imprudent act prostrated him again, and it 
soon became apparent that his days were 
numbered. He was fully conscious of the fact, 
but could not be reconciled to the thought of 
leaving his large and helpless family in such 
precarious circumstances. 

The evening before his death we crossed 
Green River and camped on the bank. Looking 
where | lay helpless, he said: “Poor child! What 
will become of you?" Captain Shaw found him 
weeping bitterly. He said his last hour had 
come, and his heart was filled with anguish for 
his family. His wife was ill, the children small, 
and one likely to be a cripple. They had no rel- 
atives near, and a long journey lay before 
them. In piteous tones he begged the Captain 
to take charge of them and see them through. 
This he stoutly promised. 

Father was buried the next day on the 
banks of Green River. His coffin was made of 
two troughs dug out of the body of a tree, but 
next year emigrants found his bleaching 
bones, as the Indians had disinterred the 
remains. 

We hired a young man to drive, as mother 
was afraid to trust the doctor, but the kind- 
hearted German would not leave her, and 
declared his intention to see her safe in the 
Willamette. 

At Fort Bridger the stream was full of fish, 
and we made nets of wagon sheets to catch 
them. 

That evening the new driver told mother he 
would hunt for game if she would let him use 
the gun. He took it, and we never saw him 
again. He made for the train in advance, where 
he had a sweetheart. We found the gun waiting 
our arrival at Whitman's. Then we got along as 
best we could with the doctor's help. 

Mother planned to get to Whitman's and 
winter there, but she was rapidly failing under 
her sorrows. The nights and mornings were 
very cold, and she took cold from the exposure 
unavoidably With camp fever and a sore 
mouth, she fought bravely against fate for the 
sake of her children, but she was taken deliri- 
ous soon after reaching Fort Bridger, and was 
bed-fast. Travelling in this condition over a road 
clouded with dust, she suffered intensely. She 
talked of her husband, addressing him as 
though present, beseeching him in piteous 
tones to relieve her sufferings, until at last she 
became unconscious. Her babe was cared for 
by the women of the train. Those kind-hearted 
women would also come in at night and wash 
the dust from the mother's face and otherwise 
make her comfortable. 

We travelled a rough road the day she died, 
and she moaned fearfully all the time. At night 


one of the women came in as usual, but she 
made no reply to questions, so she thought her 
asleep, and washed her face, then took her 
hand and discovered the pulse was nearly 
gone. She lived but a few moments, and her 
last words were,"Oh, Henry! If you only knew 
how we have suffered." 

The tent was set up, the corpse laid out, and 
next morning we took the last look at our moth- 
er's face. The grave was near the road; willow 
brush was laid in the bottom and covered the 
body, the earth filled in —- then the train moved 
on. Her name was cut on a headboard, and that 
was all that could be done. 

So in twenty-six days we became orphans. 
Seven children of us, the oldest fourteen and 
the youngest a babe. 

A few days before her death, finding herself 
in possession of her faculties and fully aware of 
the coming end, she had taken an affectionate 
farewell of her children and charged the doctor 
to take care of us. She made the same request 
of Captain Shaw. The baby was taken by a 
woman in the train, and all were literally adopt- 
ed by the company. No one there but was ready 
to do us any possible favor. This was especial- 
ly true of Captain Shaw and his wife. Their kind- 
ness will ever be cherished in grateful remem- 
brance by us all. Our parents could not have 
been more solicitous or careful. When our flour 
gave out they gave us bread as long as they 
had any, actually dividing their last loaf. To this 
day Uncle Billy and Aunt Sally, as we call 
them, regard us with the affection of parents. 
Blessings on his hoary head! 

At Snake River they lay by to make our 
wagon into a cart, as our team was wearing out. 
Into this was loaded what was necessary. Some 
things were sold and some left on the plains. 

The last of September we arrived at Grande 
Ronde, where one of my sister's clothes caught 
fire, and she would have burned to death only 
that the German doctor, at the cost of burning 
his hands, saved her. 

One night the captain heard a child crying, 
and found my little sister had got out of the 
wagon and was perishing in the freezing air, for 
the nights were very cold. 

We had been out of flour and living on meat 
alone, so a few were sent in advance to get 
supplies from Dr. Whitman and return to us. 
Having so light a load we could travel faster 
than the other teams, and went on with Daptain 
Shaw and the advance. 

Through the Blue Mountains cattle were giv- 
ing out and left lying in the road. We made but 
a few miles a day. 

We were in the country of “Dr. Whitman's 
Indians," as they called themselves. They were 
returning from buffalo hunting and frequented 
our camps. They were loud in praise of the mis- 
sionaries and anxious to assist us. Often they 
would drive up some beast that had been left 
behind as given out and retum it to its owner. 

One day when we were making a fire of wet 
wood Francis thought to help the matter by 
holding his powder-horn over a small blaze. Of 


course the powder-horn exploded, and the 
wonder was he was left alive. He ran to a creek 
near by and bathed his hands and face, and 
came back destitute of winkers and eyebrows, 
and his face was blackened beyond recogni- 
tion. Such were the incidents and dangerous 
and humorous features of the journey. 

We reached Umatilla October 15th, and lay 
by while Captain Shaw went on to Whitman's 
station to see if the doctor would take care of 
us, if only until he could become located in the 
Willamette. We purchased of the Indians the 
first potatoes we had eaten since we started on 
our long and sad journey. 

October 17th we started for our destination, 
leaving the baby very sick, with doubts of its 
recovery Mrs. Shaw took an affectionate leave 
of us all, and stood looking after us as long as 
we were in sight. Speaking of it in later years, 
she said she never saw a more pitiful sight than 
that cartful of omphans going to find a home 
among strangers. 

We reached the station in the forenoon. For 
weeks this piace had been a subject for our talk 
by day and formed our dreams at night. We 
expected to see fog houses, occupied by 
Indians and such people as we had seen about 
the forts. Instead we saw a large white house 
surrounded with palisades. A short distance 
from the doctor's dwelling was another large 
adobe house, built by Mr. Gray, but now used 
by immigrants in the winter, and for a granary in 
the summer. It was situated near the mill pond, 
and the grist mill was not far from it. Between 
the two houses were the blacksmith shop and 
the corral, enclosed with slabs set up endways. 
The garden lay between the mill and the house, 
and a large field was on the opposite side. A 
good-sized ditch passed in front of the house, 
connecting with the mill pond, intersecting other 
ditches all around the farm, for the purpose of 
irrigating the land. We drove up and halted near 
this ditch. 

Captain Shaw was in the house conversing 
with Mrs. Whitman. Glancing through the win- 
dow, he saw us, and turning to her said: “Your 
Children have come; will you go out and see 
them?" He then came out and told the boys to 
“Help the girls out and get their bonnets." Alas! 
it was easy to talk of bonnets, but not to find 
them! But one or two were finally discovered by 
the time Mrs. Whitman had come out. 

Here was a scene for an artist to describe! 
Foremost stood the little cart, with the tired oxen 
that had been unyoked lying near it. Sitting in 
the front end of the cart was John, weeping bit- 
terly; on the opposite side stood Francis, his 
arms on the wheel and his head resting on his 
arms, sobbing aloud; on the near side the little 
girls were huddled together, bareheaded and 
barefooted, looking at the boys and then at the 
house, dreading vwe knew not what. By the 
oxen stood the good German doctor, with his 
whip in his hand, regarding the scene with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

Thus Mrs. Whitman found us. She was a 
large, well-formed woman, fair complexioned, 
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with beautiful aubum hair, nose rather large, 
and large gray eyes. She had on a dark calico 
dress and gingham sunbonnet. We thought as 
we shyly looked at her that she was the pretti- 
est woman we had ever seen. She spoke kind- 
ly to us as she came up, but like frightened 
things we ran behind the cart, peeping shyly 
around at her. She then addressed the boys, 
asking why they wept, adding: "Poor boys. no 
wonder you weep!" She then began to arrange 
things as we threw them out, at the same time 
conversing with an Indian woman sitting on the 
ground near by. 

A little girl about seven years old soon came 
and stood regarding us with a timid look. This 
was little Helen Mar Meed, and though a half- 
breed, she looked very pretty to us in her green 
dress and white apron and neat sunbonnet. 

Having arranged everything in compact 
form Mrs. Whitman directed the doctor and the 
boys where to carry them, and told Helen to 
show the little girls the way to the house. 

Seeing my lameness, she Kindly took me by 
the hand and my little sister by the other hand, 
and thus led us in. 

As we reached the steps, Captain Shaw 
asked if she had children of her own. Pointing to 
a grave at the foot of the hill not far off, she said: 
"Ali the child | ever had sleeps yonder." She 
added that it was a great pleasure to her that 
she could see the grave from the door. 

The doctor and boys having deposited the 
things as directed, went over to the mansion. As 
we entered the house we saw a girl about nine 
years old washing dishes. Mrs. Whitman spoke 
cheerfully to her and said: "Well, Mary Ann, 
how do you think you will like all these sisters?" 
Seated in her arm-chair, she placed the 
youngest on her lap, and calling us round her, 
asked our narnes, about our parents, and the 
baby, often exclaiming as we told our artless 
story, “Poor children!" 

Dr. Whitman came in from the mill and 
stood in the door, ooking as though surprised at 
the large addition so suddenly made to the fam- 
ily. We were a sight calculated to excite sur- 
prise, dirty and sunburned until we looked more 
like Indians than white children. Added to this, 
John had cropped our hair so that it hung in 
uneven locks and added to our uncouth 
appearance. 

Seeing her husband standing there, Mrs. 
Whitman said, with a laugh: "Come in, doctor, 
and see your children." He sat down and tried to 
take littte Louisa in his arms, but she ran 
screaming to me, much to the discomiiture of 
the doctor and amusement of his wife. She then 
related to him what we had told her in reference 
to the baby, and expressed her fears lest it 
should die, saying it was the baby she wanted 
most of all. 

Our mother had asked that we might not he 
separated, so Captain Shaw now urged the 
doctor to take charge of us all. He feared the 
Board might object, as he was sent a mission- 
ary to the Indians. The captain argued that a 
missionary's duty was to do good, and we cer- 


tainly were objects worthy of missionary charity. 
He was finally persuaded to keep us all until 
spring. His wife did not readily consent, but he 
told her he wanted boys as well as she girls. 
Finding the boys willing to stay, he made a writ- 
ten agreement with Captain Shaw that he would 
take charge of them. 

Before Captain Show reached the valley, Dr. 
Whitman overtook him and told him he was 
pleased with the children and he need give him- 
self no further care concerning them. The baby 
was brought over in few days. It was very sick, 
but under Mrs. Whitman's judicious care was 
soon restored to health. 

Our faithful friend, the German doctor, left 
us at last, safe in the motherly care of Mrs. 
Whitman. Well had he kept his promise to our 
dying mother. 

For a week or two the house at Waiilatpu 
was full of company. Having no help, Mrs. 
Whitman was too much engaged in household 
affairs to pay any attention to us. 

Very lonely did that large house seem to me 
during that time. Being a cripple, | was not able 
to join the other children in their pastimes, and 
they were too busy enjoying themselves to 
attend to me. Seated by the cradle, | plied my 
needle at simple sewing. | saw my brothers only 
at meai-time. Mrs. Whitman came occasionally 
to bring the baby her milk. | thought | could 
never be happy where everything was so 
strange, and shed many tears in solitude. | 
became so timid as to cry if addressed by the 
doctor or any one. 

School commenced soon after our arrival, 
and most of the children attended. In course of 
time the company left the home; help was hired 
to do the housework, and Mrs. Whitman, having 
more time to herself, paid more to us. Gathering 
us around her in the evening, she amused us 
with anecdotes, distributing pieces of calico and 
showing us how to make patchwork and rag 
dolls, conversing with us in a kind and familiar 
way. On one of these occasions she gave each 
of us a string of beads to wear, with the under- 
standing that any one who had to be reproved 
for doing wrong must retum the beads to her. 
We had been long without restraint, so that we 
had become quite unruly and difficult to man- 
age. They were strict disciplinarians, and held 
the reins with steady hands. Any deviation from 
the rules met with instant and severe chastise- 
ment. Every effort to merit their approval was 
rewarded with smiles. While we were held 
under strict subjection, every effort was made to 
render us comfortable and happy and to win our 
love and confidence. 

Mrs. Whitman was particularly adapted to 
raising children, having the art of uniting instruc- 
tion and pleasure. She was a fine singer. | have 
never known any one who excelled her in this 
respect. She soon commenced teaching us 
vocal music. Refined and accomplished herself, 
she exercised over our rude natures that influ- 
ence that refines and beautifies a home. We 
soon formed a warm attachment for her, and fell 
into the practice of calling her and Dr. Whitman 


mother and father, as the other children did, and 
continued it while they lived. They were careful 
to have us remember our parents, and would 
speak of them with affection and respect. When 
necessary to administer punishment, she would 
set our fault before us and her own responsibil- 
ity, and show that all was done for our own 
good, and would ask what we thought our par- 
ents would wish her to do. 

Dr. Whitman's family, before we came, con- 
sisted of himself and wife, Perrin P.- Whitman, 
his nephew, who came out with him in 1843, 
when fourteen years old; Mary Ann Bridger, 
nine years old; Helen Mar Meek, seven years 
old, who had been raised from infancy by Mrs. 
Whitman, and David M. Cortez, seven years 
old. This boy's father was a Spaniard, his moth- 
er a Walla Walla Indian. Becoming tired of the 
infant, she cast it into a hole to perish. His 
grandmother rescued him and took him to Mrs. 
Whitman, naked, except a small piece of skin 
tied over his shoulders. 

We were in the schoolroom from Monday 
morning until Saturday noon. The aftemoon 
was a holiday. If the weather was pleasant, the 
preparations for the Sabbath being completed, 
Mrs. Whitman took us out for a ramble over the 
hills. In inclement weather we were provided 
amusement in the house; the doctor believed in 
young folks having plenty of exercise. 

The Sabbath was always strictly observed, 
yet made so pleasant that we hailed its dawn 
with delight. Every preparation was made the 
day before, and perfect stillness pervaded the 
house Sabbath moming. In the winter season a 
Bible class met on Saturday night. All the fami- 
ly attended, and no effort was spared to make it 
interesting. A subject was given us to prove 
from the Bible, and Mrs. Whitman saw that each 
child had a proof to bring in. They were com- 
mented on, a chapter was read, each one read- 
ing a verse and giving their thoughts on it. 
These exercises closed by singing some Bible 
hymn. 

Sabbath morning we were reminded of the 
day and all kept still. Each sat with a book, and 
those too small to read were handed pictures. 
After breakfast we prepared for Sunday school, 
that met at 11 o'clock, while the doctor held his 
service with the natives. Each got seven verses, 
one being learned every moming during the 
week. This was an interesting hour spent 
together, especially when the doctor could 
spend some moments with us. At 3 P.M. we met 
for the regular afternoon service, when Dr. 
Whitman read a sermon. He was not a preach- 
er, but a physician. We had to find the text after 
the service was over and repeat it to him. The 
evening was spent in reading, reciting the com- 
mandments, etc. 

One evening in the week Mrs. Whitman 
would collect the young around her, holding a 
prayer meeting with them and conversing on 
religious subjects. The first Monday night in 
each month a meeting was held in behalf of 
missions, and Monday after New Year's was 
observed as a fast day. 
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The housework was hired done in winter, so 
the children could follow their studies without 
hindrance; Mrs. Whitman and the girls did the 
work in the summer. Each of us had her alloted 
task and was expected to promptly do her duty. 
At 11 we bathed in the river; dinner was served 
at 12. When the work was done we ail sat in a 
large room at our sewing, save one of us, who 
read aloud to the rest. Supper was at 5 o'clock, 
and after that was over time until retiring for the 
night was devoted to recreation. 

In the spring the evenings were spent in the 
garden putting in seeds; otherwise we did as we 
pleased. Sometimes the boys would bring hors- 
es for us to ride; at times we would go with the 
doctor to visit the lodges, where Indians were 
sick. Mrs. Whitman was always with us in all 
these occupations, adding to our enjoyment. 
She was very fond of flowers, and we assisted 
in taking care of her flower garden each sea- 
son. Our time flowed on in one uninterrupted 
stream of pleasure; we were kept constantly 
gaining knowledge, and from moming until night 
our adopted parents labored to promote our 
happiness. 

The family was larger in the winter. From 
twenty to twenty-five, including children, sat 
around the table at meals. Besides the adopted 
children, there were others who came to attend 
the mission school. 

Summers the doctor was gone most of the 
time, so there was only Mrs. Whitman and the 
children. Mr. Spaulding's daughter attended 
school with us. She came on horseback, in 
charge of an Indian woman, 120 miles. 

The manner of living was simple. In winter 
we had beef, and in summer mutton and fish. 
Pork seldom came on the table. Dr. Whitman 
ignored fine flour, and wheat flour and corn 
meal were used unbolted. Tea and coffee came 
to the table only on rare occasions. This was a 
matter of economy as delicacies were not easy 
to get in the country at that time. There was an 
abundance of wild fruit to be purchased of the 
natives; a good garden supplied plenty of veg- 
etables. Cake and pastry only were seen on 
holidays. Milk, butter and cheese were in full 
supply, and thus you have our mode of living at 
Waiilatpu. 

Some may ask how the washing for so large 
a falnily was managed. As early as 4 o'clock all 
hands were mustered for work in the kitchen, 
Mrs. Whitman at the head. Tubs and barrels 
were put in use, and all the implements needed 
were at hand. The boys, with long aprons tied 
around them, brought the water and did the 
pounding, while the women rubbed the clothes. 
Jokes were current and all were in good humor. 
By school time (9 o'clock) the clothes were on 
the line. It fell to the lot of myself and brother to 
get breakfast on wash days. 

Owing to the location and the evaporation in 
the spring of alkali ponds near by, Waiilatpu was 
not healthy. The mill pond was near by, and we 
were more or less troubled with chills and fever 
in warm weather. | was very subject to it, and 
suffered every summer of my stay there, being 


often unable to labor. 

As the eldest daughter, | had supervision of 
the other girls, and from being confined to the 
house so much | became the constant com- 
panion of Mrs. Whitman. An attachment near to 
that of mother and daughter existed between us 
from this constant association. To me she told 
all her plans for the pleasure or improvement of 
the children, as well as her fears and troubles 
concerning them. When the doctor was long 
absent | sat with her and read or conversed, 
and was her bedfellow. She said often she 
could not get along without me. 

The spring after we arrived brother Francis 
resolved to run away to the lower country with 
those who had wintered there. His reason was 
he disliked the strict discipline maintained. The 
doctor was away, and when Francis started to 
go Mrs. Whitman urged him pleasantly to stay, 
but he went on the run, mounted his horse, and 
was off before the wagons moved which he was 
to accompany. She had not succeeded in win- 
ning the boy's confidence and affection, and 
Francis was stubborn. Efforts were made to 
overtake him and get him to come back, but 
they were unavailing. He went to the Willamette 
and remained there. 

On his retum Dr. Whitman talked with John 
and found he was willing to remain. He then 
made a proposal to aid the boys to get a start in 
cattle and horses, so that they would be acquir- 
ing property. This was made known to Francis 
by a letter, and a horse sent for him, so that in 
the fall we had the pleasure of again becoming 
a united family. 

In the spring of 1845 the Cayuses were 
embroiled in war with the Snakes. A Cayuse 
family named Prince was going to the buffalo 
country to hunt, and on the way camped on a 
small stream in the Snake region, opposite a 
camp of Snake Indians. One morning Prince 
with his servant rode over to see the other 
camp. His horse stood all day tied at the Snake 
lodge, but the mother did not go to learn about 
him, because her daughter said it would be fool- 
ish. Toward night the horse disappeared, and 
during the night the Snake camp also disap- 
peared. Going over there, the mother and 
daughter found the dead bodies of servant and 
master. War resulted, in which many Cayuses 
lost their lives, including some of their chiefs. 
We saw them come home from their war raids, 
and heard and saw them singing war songs, 
dancing their war dances, and then they would 
change to a funeral dirge for their dead warriors. 
After a successful raid they would spend days 
in celebrating their victory and reciting the 
prowess of their own warriors. The beating of 
drums and their war-whoops and songs filled 
the air with savage sounds. The monotonous 
tones of the Indian flute mellowed the horrors of 
the din a little. 

One Sunday morning in the autumn of 1845 
two men arrived at the station. One of them, 
Andrew Rodgers, was a young man of about 
twenty-five, tall and slender, sandy hair and sal- 
low look that betokened ill-health. He sang 


hymns and played the violin, so the “Seceders," 
to which church he belonged, turned him out. 
His gentlemanly appearance and intelligence 
won the admiration of Dr. and Mrs. Whitman. 
He came to procure room and care for a friend 
who was ill with consumption. He succeeded in 
this and was also engaged to teach school the 
ensuing winter. Going to Umatilla, he soon 
returned with his friend, Joseph Finly, who took 
board with the family of Mr. Osbome, his rela- 
tive. He had made the journey to Oregon hop- 
ing for improved health. For awhile he improved 
and seemed stronger. Dr. and Mrs. Whitman 
became much attached to him. He was one day 
taken worse when at their house and never left 
it. They made him comfortable and attended to 
him as if he were a son or brother. He died very 
happy, bidding all good-by and thanking his 
friends for all their care of him. All gathered 
round the death-bed, and the scene was very 
impressive as he gave his last farewell to all 
around him. 

About this time the station had a visit from a 
band of Delaware Indians, under the leadership 
of Tom Hill, who was very intelligent and could 
speak English as well as Cayuse. Dr. Whitman 
made a feast for them and invited the leading 
Cayuses and others. 

The indispensable item of an Indian feast 
was corn mush. A large kettle was suspended 
over a fire in the yard and the mush was made 
by putting in tallow and stirring in meal or flour. 
When cooked the kettle was taken indoors and 
placed on the floor. The doctor was master of 
ceremonies and the rest came in order of rank. 
The doctor and the chiefs dipped their spoons 
in the big kettle, but common people had dish- 
es served and ate out of them. Some acted as 
waiters. They had tea, sweetened. We children 
were looking on, and it amused us to see what 
a quantity of sugar they used; ail that the tea 
could hold. 

It was evening and the family occupied a 
bench on one side of the big room, which was 
crowded. It was well lighted with candles, and 
they ate in silence, except the sipping noise 
peculiar to Indians eating. Their performances 
at the trencher were so amusing to us that 
occasionally Mrs. Whitman had to send us out- 
doors to have our laugh out. 

When the feast was over the room was 
cleared and put in order for the speech. Tom 
Hill delivered an address that lasted two hours 
and was quite eloquent. 

We could understand the Cayuse talk, but 
the Indians did not know it. We were not 
allowed to learn it, and kept as much as possi- 
ble away from the Indians, but constantly hear- 
ing the language spoken, we could not help but 
learn the meaning of it, though we could not 
speak it well. After the massacre they soon 
found out that we understood their talk. Mrs. 
Whitman always treated them politely and kind- 
ly, thanking them for every little favor they did 
her. 

The next spring Mr. Rogers was away 
much of the time at the Spokane mission, con- 
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ducted by Messrs. Walker and Eells. Dr. 
Whitman was absent at the saw mill or breaking 
up land for the Indians and plotting in their 
crops. Mrs. Whitman and the girls spent the 
time at home and found enough to employ them 
to prevent feeling lonesome. We studied botany 
with her and rambled over the country in search 
of flowers and plants. 

A bad man was named Tam-a-has, mean- 
ing murderer, as he had once killed a man. One 
day the doctor was at work in his field when this 
man rode up and ordered him, peremptorily, to 
go and grind a grist for him. When the doctor 
objected to his talking and acting so, he said he 
could grind it for himself, and started for the mill. 
The doctor could walk across sooner and did 
so. Tam-a-has came at him there with a club, 
but saw an iron bar in his hand. They had a seri- 
ous time of it, both with words and blows, but 
the iron bar was a full match for the club, and 
Tam-a-has finally agreed to behave himself and 
have his grist ground. Exhausted in body and 
mind, the doctor came to the house and threw 
himself down, saying that if they would only say 
so he would gladly leave, for he was tired 
almost beyond endurance. 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a greater 
change than Dr. Whitman had worked in the life 
of the Cayuses. They had now growing fields, 
could have good homes, a mill to grind their 
meal, and they were taught things of the great- 
est use, yet some of them could not realize that 
he was unselfish in all this. 

The following winter was very cold, the cold- 
est ever known in the country and the Indians 
charged the whites with bringing the cold 
weather upon them. Old Jimmy, a Catholic 
Indian, claimed the power of working miracles, 
and said he brought the cold upon them to pun- 
ish them for their unbelief and wickedness. 
They paid him liberally to bring about a change, 
and finally a thaw did come and he claimed all 
the menit of it. 

The doctor made his fall visit to the valley, 
bringing back something for each one of us. He 
always remembered the children when he went 
to the valley, and brought us all some token of 
his love. He piloted the emigrants by a nearer 
and better route to The Dalles, and learned with 
apprehension that the last of the train were 
afflicted with measles and whooping cough. He 
knew they would spread through the native 
camps and feared the consequences. None of 
his own family had had the measles and but few 
of the others. 

This fall brother John had his horse saddled 
to return to The Dalles to reside, but at M.. 
Whitman's earnest request he consented to 
remnin. Had he gone there he might now be liv- 
ing! Laying aside his gun, he now devoted him- 
self to his studies. He rose earty, at 4 o'clock, 
and wrote, but | never knew what he wrote 
about, as the papers were all destroyed after 
the massacre. 

The measies were nmong the natives, and 
in the doctor's absence Mrs. Whitman was their 
physician. 
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All arrangements were made for the winter, 
teachers were employed, and ail things were in 
order. 

The emigration had brought a Canadian 
half-breed named Jo Lewis, who was so dis- 
agreeable that they refused to let him travel far- 
ther in their company. Dr. Whitman reluctantly 
gave him some work. He tried to send him 
below with a company, but in a few days he was 
back again, so the doctor reluctant! engaged 
him for the winter. He was destitute of clothes 
and was supplied. We all disliked him, but he 
was well used and kindly treated. Yet this 
wretch laid the careful plans and told the terrible 
lies that led to the massacre, and took an active 
part in murder and robbery. 


Chapter Il 
WAIILATPU MASSACRE, 1847 


In the fall of 1847 the emigration over the 
mountains brought the measles. It spread 
among the Indians, and owing to their manner 
of living it proved very fatal. 

it was customary for emigrant families who 
arrived fate, to winter at the station, and some 
seven or eight families had put up there to 
spend the winter of 1847. Among the arrivals 
was a half-breed named Jo Lewis, who had 
joined the emigration at Fort Hall. Much against 
his will the doctor admitted this person into his 
family for the winter. We none of us liked him; 
he seemed surly and morose. 

There was also a Frenchman named 
Joseph Stanfield who had been in the doctor's 
employ since the year 1845. — 

Up to the year 1847 the Protestant missions 
had been the only religious influence among the 
indians. In the fall of this year the Catholic 
Church established missions among them, and 
the teachings of the two clashed. The Indian 
mind is so constructed that he cannot reconcile 
the different isms, consequently they became 
much worked up on the subject. Many long 
talks occurred between them and Dr. Whitman 
in reference to the two religious systems. Owing 
to the sickness and these other causes, the 
natives began to show an insolent and hostile 
feeling. 

It was now late in the season and the weath- 
er was very inclement. Whitman's large family 
were all sick, and the disease was raging fear- 
fully among the Indians, who were rapidly dying. 
| saw from five to six buried daily. 

The field was open for creating mischief, 
and the two Joes improved it. Jo Lewis was the 
chief agent; his cupidity had been awakened, 
and he and his associate expected to reap a 
large spoil. 

A few days previous to the massacre, Mr. 
Spaulding arrived at the station accompanied 
by his daughter ten years old. She was the 
second child bom of white parents west of the 
Rocky Mountains, Dr. Whitman's child being the 
first. She had lived her ten years of life among 


the natives, and spoke the language fluently. 

Saturday after his arrival, Mr. Spaulding 
accompanied Dr. Whitman to the Umatilla to 
visit the Indians there, and hold a meeting for 
worship with them upon the Sabbath. They rode 
nearly all night in a heavy rain. Dr. Whitman 
spent the next day visiting the sick, and 
returned to the lodge where Mr. Spaulding was 
staying, late in the aftemoon, nearly wom out 
with fatigue. The condition of his family made it 
imperative that he should return home, so 
arrangements were made for Mr. Spaulding to 
remain a few days on the Umatilla to visit 
among and preach to the Indians. 

As Dr. Whitman was mounting his horse to 
leave, Stickas, a friendly Christian Indian, who 
was the owner of the lodge, came out and told 
him that "Jo Lewis is making trouble: that he 
was telling his (Stickas's) people that the doctor 
and Mr. Spaulding were poisoning the Indians 
so as to give their country to his own people." 
He said: “I do not believe him, but some do, and 
| fear they will do you harm; you had better go 
away for awhile until my people have better 
hearts." 

Doctor Whitman arrived at home about 10 
o'clock that night, having ridden twenty-five 
miles after sundown. He sent my two brothers, 
who were sitting up with the sick, to bed, saying 
that he would watch the remainder of the night. 
After they had retired he examined the patients 
one after the other. (| also was lying sick at the 
time.) 

Coming to Helen, he spoke and told his 
wife, who was lying on the bed, that Helen was 
dying. He sat and watched her for some time, 
when she rallied and seemed better. | had 
noticed that he seemed to be troubled when he 
first came home, but concluded that it was anx- 
lety in reference to the sick children. Taking a 
chair, he sat down by the stove and requested 
his wife to arise, as he wished to talk with her. 
She complied, and he related to her what 
Stickas had told him that day; also that he had 
learned that the Indians were holding councils 
every night. After conversing for some time his 
wife retired to another room, and the doctor kept 
his tonely watch. Observing that | was restless, 
he surmised that | had overheard the conversa- 
tion. By kind and soothing words he allayed my 
fears and | went to sleep. | can see it all now 
and remember just how he looked. 

The fatal 29th of November dawned a cold, 
foggy morning. It would seem as though the sun 
was afraid to look upon the bloody deed the day 
was to bring forth, and that nature was weeping 
over the wickedness of man. 

Father's (Dr. Whitman) brow was serene, 
with no trace of the storm that had raged in his 
breast during the night. He was somewhat more 
serious than usual. Most of the children were 
better, only three being dangerous; two of these 
afterwards died. We saw nothing of mother 
(Mrs. Whitman). One of the girls put some 
breakfast on a plate and carried it to her. She 
was sitting with her face buried in her handker- 
Chief, sobbing bitterly. Taking the food, she 
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motioned the child to leave. The food was there, 
untouched, next moming. 

An Indian child had died during the night, 
and was to be brought to the station for burial. 
While awaiting the coming of the corpse, Dr. 
Whitman sat reading and conversing with his 
assistant, Mr. Rogers, upon the difficulties that 
seemed to surround him, the discontent of the 
Indians, the Catholics forcing themselves upon 
him, and the insinuations of Jo Lewis. He made 
plans for conciliating the natives and for improv- 
ing their condition. He said that the Bishop was 
coming to see him in a few days and he thought 
that then he could get the Indians to give him 
leave to go away in the spring, adding: “If things 
do not clear up by that time | will move mv fam- 
ily below." Being informed of the arrival of the 
corpse, he arose, and after calling his wife and 
giving her directions in regard to the sick chil- 
dren, he wended his way to the graveyard. 

Abeef had to be killed for the use of the sta- 
tion, and my brother Francis, accompanied by 
Jo Stanfield, had gone early to the range and 
driven it in, and three or four men were dressing 
it near the grist mill, which was running, grinding 
grists for the Indians. Upon the retum from the 
funeral, the doctor remarked that none but the 
relatives were at the burying, although large 
numbers were assembled near by; but it might 
be owing to the beef being killed, as it was their 
custom to gather at such times. 

His wife requested him to go upstairs and 
see Miss Bewley, who was quite sick. He com- 
plied, retuming shortly with a troubled look on 
his countenance. He crossed the room to a 
sash door that fronted the mill, and stood for 
some moments drumming upon the glass with 
his fingers. Turning around, he said: “Poor 
Lorinda is in trouble and does not know the 
cause. | found her weeping, and she said there 
was a preseniment of evil on her mind that she 
could not overcome. | will get her some medi- 
cine, and, wife, you take it up to her, and try and 
comfort her a little, for | have failed in the 
attempt." 

As he said this he walked to the medicine 
case and was making a selection. His wife had 
gone to the pantry for milk for one of the chil- 
dren; the kitchen was full of Indians, and their 
boisterous manner alarmed her. She fled to the 
sitting room, bolting the door in the face of the 
savages who tried to pass in. 

She had not taken her hand from the lock 
when the Indians rapped and asked for the doc- 
tor. Dr. Whitman told his wife to bolt the door 
after him; she did so. Listening for a moment, 
she seemed to be reassured, crossed the room 
and took up the youngest child. She sat down 
with this child in her arms. 

Just then Mrs. Osborn came in from an 
adjoining room and sat down. This was the first 
time this lady had been out of her room for 
weeks, having been very ill. She had scarcely 
sat down when we were all startled by an explo- 
sion that seemed to shake the house. The two 
women sprang to their feet and stood with white 
faces and distended eyes. The children rushed 


out doors, some of them without clothes, as we 
were talking a bath. Placing the child on the 
bed, Mrs. Whitman called us back and started 
for the kitchen, but changing her mind, she fas- 
tened the door and told Mrs. Osborn to go to her 
room and lock the door, at the same time telling 
us to put on our clothes. All this happened much 
quicker than | can write It. 

Mrs. Whitman then began to walk the floor, 
wringing her hands, saying, "Oh, the Indians! 
the Indians! they have killed my husband, and | 
am a widow!" She repeated this many times. 

At this moment Mary Ann, who was in the 
kitchen, rushed around the house and came in 
at a door that was not locked; her face was 
deathly white; we gathered around her and 
inquired if father was dead. She replied, Yes." 

Just then a man from the beef came in at the 
same door, with his arm broken. He said, “Mrs. 
Whitman, the Indians are killing us all." This 
roused her to action. The wounded man was 
lying upon the floor calling for water. She 
brought him a pitcherful from another room, 
locked all the doors, then unlocking that door, 
she went into the kitchen. As she did so sever- 
al emigrant women with their small children 
rushed in. 

Mrs. Whitman was trying to drag her hus- 
band in; one of the women went to her aid, and 
they brought him in. He was fatally wounded, 
but conscious. The blood was streaming from a 
gunshot wound in the throat. Kneeling over him 
she implored him to speak to her. To ail her 
questions he whispered “yes" or “no,” as the 
case might be. 

Mrs. Whitman would often step to the sash 
door and look out through the window to see 
what was going on out of doors, as the roar of 
guns showed us that the bloodthirsty fiends 
were not yet satisfied. 

At such times she would exclaim: “Oh, that 
Jo Lewis is doing it all!" Several times this 
wretch came to the door and tried to get into the 
room where we were. When Mrs. Whitman 
would ask, "What do you want, Jo?" he would 
run away. 

Looking out we saw Mr. Rogers running 
toward the house, hotly pursued by Indians. He 
sprang against the door, breaking out two 
panes of glass. Mrs. Whitman opened the door, 
and let him in, and closed it in the face of his 
pursuers, who, with a yeil, tumed to seek other 
victims. Mr. Rogers was shot through the wrist 
and tomahawked on the head; seeing the doc- 
tor lying upon the floor, he asked if he was 
dead, to which the doctor replied, "No." 

The school teacher, hearing the report of the 
guns in the kitchen, ran down to see what had 
happened; finding the door fastened, he stood 
for amoment, when Mrs. Whitman saw him and 
motioned for him to go back. He did so, and had 
reached the stairs leading to the schoolroom, 
when he was seized by a savage who had a 
large butcher knife. Mr. Sanders struggled and 
was about to get away when another burly sav- 
age came to the aid of the first. 

Standing by Mrs. Whitman's side, | watched 


the horrid strife until, sickened, | turned away. 
Just then a bullet came through the window, 
piercing Mrs. Whitman's shoulder. Clasping her 
hands to the wound, she shrieked with pain, 
and then fell to the floor. | ran to her and tried to 
raise her up. She said, “Child, you cannot help 
me, save yourself." We all crowded around her 
and began to weep. She commenced praying 
for us, “Lord, save these little ones." She 
repeated this over many times. She also prayed 
for her parents, saying: “This will kill my poor 
mother." 

The women now began to go upstairs, and 
Mr. Rogers pushed us to the stairway. | was 
filled with agony at the idea of leaving the sick 
children and refused to go. Mr. Rogers was too 
excited to speak, so taking up one of the chil- 
dren, he handed her to me, and motioned for 
me to take her up. | passed her to some one 
else, turned and took another, and then the third 
and ran up myself. Mr. Rogers then helped 
mother to her feet, and brought her upstairs and 
laid her on the bed. He then knelt in prayer, and 
while thus engaged, the crashing of doors 
informed us that the work of death was accom- 
plished out of doors, and our time had come. 

The wounded man, whose name was 
Kimball, said that if we had a gun to hold over 
the banisters it might keep them away. There 
happened to be an old broken gun in the room, 
and this was placed over the railing. By this time 
they were smashing the door leading to the 
stairway Having accomplished this they retired. 

All was quiet for awhile, then we heard foot- 
steps in the room below, and a voice at the bot- 
tom of the stairway called Mr. Rogers. tt was an 
indian, who represented that he had just come; 
he would save them if they would come down. 
After a good deal of parleying he came up. | told 
mother that | had seen him killing the teacher, 
but she thought | was mistaken. He said that 
they were going to burn the house, and that we 
must leave it. | wrapped my little sister up and 
handed her to him with the request that he 
would carry her. He said that they would take 
Mrs. Whitman away and then come back for us. 
Then ail left save the children and Mr. Kimball. 

When they reached the room below mother 
was laid upon a settee and carried out into the 
yard by Mr. Rogers and Jo Lewis. Having 
reached the yard, Jo dropped his end of the set- 
tee, and a volley of bullets laid Mr. Rogers, 
mother and brother Francis, bleeding and 
dying, on the ground. 

While the Indians were holding a council to 
decide how to get Mrs. W. and Mr. Rogers into 
their hands, Jo Lewis had been sent to the 
schoolroom to get the school children. They had 
hid in the attic, but were ferreted out and 
brought to the kitchen, where they were placed 
in a row to be shot. But the chief relented, and 
said they should not be hurt; but my brother 
Francis was killed soon after. My oldest broth- 
er was shot at the same time the doctor was. 

Night had now come, and the chief made a 
speech in favor of sparing the women and chil- 
dren, which was done, and they all became 
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prisoners. Ten ghastly, bleeding corpses lay in 
and around the house. 

Mr. Osbom's family had secreted them- 
selves under the floor, and escaped during the 
night, and after great hardships reached Fort 
Walla Walla. One other man escaped to this 
fort, but was never heard of again. Another fled 
to Mr. Spaulding's station; Mr. Kimball was 
killed the next day; Mr. Spaulding remained at 
Umatilla until Wednesday and was within a few 
miles of the doctor's station when he learned 
the dreadful news. He fled, and after great suf- 
fering, reached his station, which had been 
saved by the presence of mind and shrewdness 
of his wife. Mr. Canfield was wounded, but con- 
cealing himself until night, he fled to Mr. 
Spaulding's station. 

The manner of the attack on Dr. Whitman | 
leamed afterward from the Indians. Upon enter- 
ing the kitchen, he took his usual seat upon a 
settee which was between the wall and the 
cook stove; an Indian began to talk to him in ref- 
erence to a patient the doctor was attending. 
While thus engaged an Indian struck him from 
behind on the head with a tomahawk; at the 
same moment two guns were discharged, one 
at the doctor, and the other at brother John, 
who was engaged in winding twine for the pur- 
pose of making brooms. The men at the beef 
were set upon; Mr. Kimball had his arm broken 
by a bullet, and fled to the doctor's house. Mr. 
Hoffman fought bravely with an axe; he split 
the foot of the savage who first struck the doc- 
tor, but was overpowered. Mr. Canfield was 
shot, the bullet entering his side, but he made 
his escape. The miller fell at his post. Mr. Hall 
was laying the upper floor in a building; leaping 
to the ground, he wrested a gun from an Indian, 
and fled to the fort. He was never seen or heard 
of afterwards, and it is surmised that he was 
murdered there. The tailor was sitting upon his 
table sewing, an Indian stepped in, shot him 
with a pistol, and then went out; he died at mid- 
night after great suffering. 

Night came and put an end to the carnival of 
blood. The November moon looked down, 
bright and cold, upon the scene, nor heeded the 
groans of the dying who gave forth their plaints 
to the chill night air. 

Mr. Osborn's family were concealed where 
they could hear Mr. Rogers's words as he 
prayed to that Saviour whom he had loved and 
served for many years. His last words were: 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly!" 

The clock tolled the midnight hour ere death 
came to the relief of these victims of savage 
brutality 

The dead bodies lay where they fell from 
Monday night until Wednesday, when the 
Christian Indians, among whom the doctor and 
his wife had labored for eleven years, and from 
whom the natives had received nothing but 
kindness, gave consent to have them buried, 
but not one of them would help in the task. 

Jo Stanfield was set at the work. A grave 
three feet deep and wide enough to receive the 
eleven victims was dug, and the bodies placed 


in it. Wolves excavated the grave and devoured 
the remains. The volunteers who went up to 
fight the Indians gathered up the bones, placed 
them in a wagon box, and again buried them, 
and this is all the burial these martyrs of 
Americanism in Oregon have ever received. 


Chapter Ill 
IN CAPTIVITY 


The night of November 29, 1847, found me, 
a girl of thirteen years sitting in company with 
two sisters and two half-breed girls upon a bed 
in the chamber of a large adobe house. On the 
floor lay a white man with his arm broken. A 
fearful scene had been enacted during the day; 
savage fury had swept over Whitman's station, 
and we thought that we only of all who awoke to 
busy life in the morning remained alive. 

When the woman who had supplied the 
place of mother to us for several years had 
been induced, by what proved to be false 
promises, to leave for a place of safety, we 
expected soon to join her and accompany her 
to the fort, but the roar of musketry that soon 
shook the house left us in utter despair. We 
were convinced of the treachery of the savages, 
and hope, which a moment before had lifted our 
hearts to almost buoyancy, now fled entirely. 

The wounded man exclaimed, “Treachery! 
Treachery! Children, prepare for the worst." 

With hearts filled with fright, we awaited the 
coming of the murderers, and cold chills seized 
me as | thought of the dreadful knives | had 
seen them using upon their victims. 

During the day we were too much palsied 
with terror to even cry, but stood listening with 
pale cheeks and distended eyes to every move 
below. Soon we heard the savages splitting kin- 
dling; then one called for fire. We now thought 
our doom was to die by fire and that our home 
would be our funeral pile; but, strange to say, | 
experienced a feeling of relief at the thought — 
anything rather than meet again those fierce 
savages with their knives. 

We listened in vain for the roar of the flames; 
we heard instead some one addressing the 
Indians. The speech continued for some time, 
and then all was still. They had evidently left the 
premises. Three of the children were very sick; 
their clothing was wet with blood from lying on 
the bed with Mrs. Whitman after she was 
wounded. We had no fire or light, and we did 
not even think to get warmth by wrapping bed- 
ding around us. | tried to soothe the children to 
sleep, reasoning to myself that if we could lose 
consciousness in slumber that the roof of the 
burning house would fall upon us and we would 
not know it. 

We still thought that they would fire the 
building. The sick children were suffering for 
water, and begged for it continually. | remem- 
bered taking up a cupful the day previous for a 
young lady who was lying ill. | directed my sis- 
ter where to find it, but in searching for it in the 


dark she knocked it down and spilt it. The dis- 
appointment seemed to add to their thirst, and 
their pleadings for a drink were heartrending. | 
begged of the wounded man to let them have 
some from a pitcher he had brought up with 
him, but he said it was bloody and not fit to 
drink. 

The hours dragged slowly along, and from 
exhaustion the children fell asleep one after the 
other, until the man and | were the only ones 
awake. | sat upon the side of the bed, watching 
hour after hour, while the horrors of the day 
passed and repassed before my mind. | had 
always been very much afraid of the dark, but 
now | felt that the darkness was a protection to 
us and | prayed that it might always remain so. 
| dreaded the coming of the daylight; again | 
would think, with a shudder, of the dead lying in 
the room below. | heard the cats racing about 
and squalling, with a feeling that seemed to 
freeze the blood in my veins. | remember yet 
how terrible the striking of the clock sounded. 

Occasionally Mr. Kimball would ask if | were 
asleep. Hours were passed in this manner, 
when sleep came and locked my senses in its 
friendly embrace. 

About 3 o'clock | awoke with a start. As | 
moved my hand | felt a shaggy head and 
shrieked with alarm. Kimball spoke and told me 
not to be alarmed, that it was he. He had 
become cold and tired lying on the floor, and 
was sitting up to rest, but had to lean against the 
bed because he was so faint. We conversed for 
some time, our voices awakening the children, 
who renewed their calls for water. 

Day began to break, and Mr. K. told me to 
take a sheet off the bed and bind up his arm, 
and he would try and get them some. | arose, 
stiff with cold, and with a dazed, uncertain feel- 
ing. He repeated his request. | said, “Mother 
would not like to have the sheets torn up." 
Looking at me, he said: "Child, don't you know 
your mother is dead, and will never have any 
use for the sheets?" | seemed to be dreaming, 
and he had to urge me to comply with his 
request. | took a sheet from the bed and tore off 
some strips, which, by his directions, | wound 
around his arm. He then told me to put a blan- 
ket around him, as he might faint on the way 
and not be able to get up, and would suffer with 
the cold. Taking a pair of blankets from the bed, 
| put them around him, tying them around the 
waist with a strip off the sheets. | then placed his 
hat on his head and he went downstairs. We 
waited long for him, but he came not, and we 
never saw him again alive. 

it was now fully light, and we heard the 
Indians arriving. They were calling Mr. Osbom, 
and we heard utensils jingling, and concluded 
that Mr. Osborn's family had been spared and 
were getting breakfast. 

Soon we heard approaching footsteps and 
some one ascending the stairs. We huddled 
together and almost held our breath, not know- 
ing what would happen to us. It was Jo Lewis 
and several Indians. He told us that we would 
not be hurt; that he was going to take us to the 
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fort as soon as he could get up a team. Saying 
this he left. The Indians remained; they were 
mostly young men; they asked me what made 
the children cry. | replied, They are hungry, and 
want water. One of them went for water and one 
for food. They soon returned, one bearing a 
bowl of water and the other a plate of cold vict- 
uals. They directed me to gather up our clothes 
in readiness to go to the fort. Bringing a large 
basket for me to put them in, they also brought 
a loaf of bread for me to put in, saying we would 
get hungry. 

We had none of us yet ventured downstairs. 
The water was consumed and the children 
were begging for more. | tried to get some of the 
natives to go for more, but they seemed to think 
they had done enough and refused. | could not 
bear to hear the piteous calls for water, so tak- 
ing the bowl | went down. 

[| found my shoes where | had left them the 
day before; putting them on | went to the river 
after water. Having obtained it | was returning. 
Some Indians were sitting upon the fence; one 
of them pointed his gun at me. | was terribly 
frightened, but walked on. One sitting near him 
knocked the gun up and it went off in the air. | 
went to the children with the water. There were 
no Indians in the house, and we ventured down 
to take a look at things. The Indians had spread 
quilts over the corpses. 

Mary Ann, my sister, lifted the quilt from Dr. 
Whitman's face, and said: "Oh, girls, come and 
see father." We did so, and saw a sight we will 
never forget. Passing into the kitchen we found 
the mangled body of brother John. 

We were crying bitterly when Joe Stanfield 
stepped out of the pantry and ordered us to 
hush; that “the Indians would be mad and kill us 
if they saw us taking on so.“ 

The savages were now crowding in, and we 
again retreated upstairs. Jo Stanfield had told 
us to go over to the other house, as the other 
women and children were there, but we were 
afraid to leave our own retreat. 

As we passed through the sitting-room 
many native women were in it; they wept over 
us, and loaded us down with clothing which 
they were collecting. 

The Indians came up and urged us to leave, 
so mustering courage !| took one child and my 
sister one. As Mary Ann was not strong enough 
to carry the other one, and would not stay with 
her, we were under the necessity of leaving her, 
promising to return as soon as we could. Upon 
reaching the room below we found the kitchen 
to be full of savages, and were afraid to pass 
through, so we went out through the Indian 
room. At the outer door we passed the corpse 
of Francis. We were met about half way by the 
girls; for several moments we all wept, and then 
some of them relieved us of our loads. 

On reaching the house | fainted. As soon as 
consciousness returned | informed them that 
Helen was still at the house, and | would have 
to return for her. Several volunteered to go with 
me. We found her screaming with fright and 
calling for me. We were now captives of a horde 


of savages. 

The house we were held captive in was a 
large, square adobe building, containing five 
rooms, one being a bedroom and the others 
large living rooms. Each of these rooms had 
two families living in it. 

The Indians supplied us with plenty of food. 
Every morning early they would come from their 
village, a mile or two away, and stay until late at 
night. We had to prepare food for them, of 
which they would make us eat first, for fear that 
we had put poison in it. The women seldom 
came around. When night came and the beds 
were made down, the Indians would take pos- 
session of them, and we would frequently have 
to sit up until midnight before they would leave 
the house. 

On the 5th of December my little sister, six 
years old, died; three days afterwards Helen 
died. 

There were two young men at the station 
who were sick with a fever at the time of the 
massacre. These men were not killed at that 
time. One of them spent the night of the 29th of 
November alone in his room, not knowing that 
any one else was alive aside from himself. They 
had both been removed to the house where we 
were staying. One evening we were startled by 
the savages attacking these men as they lay in 
their bed. We all rushed outside, supposing that 
we were all to be killed. An Indian told us to 
come back, that only the two were to be killed. 

Late that evening there was a knock at the 
door, and a voice in English called the name of 
one of the young women named Mary Smith. It 
proved to be her father, who with his family and 
another family had arrived from the saw mill, 
where they were employed. They had been 
brought down to be murdered, but word had 
come from the fort that no more Americans 
were to be slaughtered. It came too late to save 
the two young men, who had been dead sever- 
al hours. These men were set at running the 
grist mill. 

One evening an Indian came to the house 
and seemed to be looking for some one. We 
learned that it was Miss Bewley. She was sick 
with the ague, and was lying in bed. He went to 
the bed and began to fondle over her. She 
sprang up and sat down behind the stove. He 
sat down by her and tried to prevail upon her to 
be his wife. She told him that he had a wife, and 
that she would not have him. Finding that per- 
suasion nor threats availed, he seized her and 
dragged her out of the house, and tried to place 
her upon his horse; he failed in this also. She 
told him that she would tell the chief of his con- 
duct the next day. He said he would not let her 
do so. She replied that she would call loud 
enough for him to hear her and come to see 
what was the matter. He tried to stop her 
screams by placing his hand over her mouth. 
The contest lasted for some time, when, 
becoming enraged, he threw her with violence 
upon the ground. After perpetrating his hellish 
designs upon her, he ordered her to go to the 
house. The poor, heartbroken girl came in, 


shaking with agitation. One of the women sent 
Eliza and | to get some medicine for her. It was 
in another room; the fiend was in there, and 
wanted to know what we wanted of the medi- 
cine. We told him it was for a sick child. We car- 
ried it in, well pleased with our ruse. 

A few days after this a chief of the Umatillas 
sent for and carried Miss B. there and held her 
as his wife. The evening after she left the other 
came with a wagon and a team. He had ropes 
and men to assist him to carry her to his lodge. 

Previous to this the Indians had held a coun- 
cil to decide what to do with their prisoners. 
Many speeches were made; the savage men- 
tioned above said he could see no use in both- 
ering with them; the easiest and quickest way to 
get rid of them was to kill them. He sat down, 
and a Nez Perce arose and gave him such a 
scathing rebuke that he cowed down and had 
no more to say. 

They decided to keep us during the winter, 
and then send us below in the spring. We were 
informed of this, with the assurance that we 
would all be killed if our countrymen attempted 
our rescue. 

A few evenings after this another council 
was held, at which we were required to be pre- 
sent. This council was for the purpose of setting 
before the young women the policy of taking 
chiefs for their husbands to protect them from 
violence. The poor girls had to submit to the 
decrees of their captors. The remembrance of 
these things takes all admiration for the noble 
red man from those who had the experience. 

Our captors kept us busy making them 
shirts out of the goods taken at the station— we 
knew that the Indians were planning an expedi- 
tion to The Dalles. It was no unusual thing for 
one to come and demand a shirt made against 
a set time, as he was going to The Dalles. We 
would make the shirt, he would come and get it, 
bid us good-bye, and leave, but in a day or so 
be back with another shirt to make. We learned 
that this was a ruse adopted to have their 
sewing done first. Sometimes it was done to 
see if we would sew upon the Sabbath. One 
Sabbath evening a fellow came and wanted us 
to make him a shirt that evening. We refused, 
telling him it was the Sabbath. He became very 
abusive, so we commenced the shirt, and see- 
ing this he left. We then laid it aside, and next 
day complained to the chief, and he forbid them 
bringing us work to do upon the Sabbath. 

The Indians generally stayed around until 
near midnight. After they would leave some of 
the vagabonds would come in and harass us 
and manage to frighten us thoroughly for their 
own amusement. To prevent this we adopted 
the plan of hiring some of the influential men to 
stay with us until | or 2 o'clock. The one who 
oftenest performed this service was Beardy He 
had remained in the lodge upon the day of the 
massacre till late in the day, when he came 
upon the scene and made a touching appeal for 
the lives of the women and children. He was a 
professor of religion and was regarded as a 
good Indian. The ladies were in the habit of set- 


ting him a lunch before he left. One of them had 
baked some pies made of dried peaches, and 
which were kept hid from the other natives. 
These particularly suited old Beardy’s taste, and 
notwithstanding he had eaten several hearty 
meais during the day, he partook freely of them. 
After reaching home his stomach rebelled and 
rejected the load. Seeing the fruit thrown from 
his stomach, he mistook it for blood and con- 
cluded that we had poisoned him, and vowed 
that our lives should pay the forfeit. He was sick 
three days; on the fourth he came armed with a 
band of savages to wreak vengeance upon our 
defenceless heads. 

During the night an Indian woman had 
arrived from Fort Hall. Her husband was a white 
man, and she spoke the English language well. 
As soon as she heard of the massacre she 
started for the station, and her arrival was very 
opportune. She pleaded our cause with Beardy 
and convinced him that he alone was to blame 
— that he had only overeaten himself. He was 
very much ashamed of the affair, and used to 
laugh over it. It came near being a serious joke 
to us. 

It was our custom to gather in some one of 
the rooms to spend the evenings; we felt better 
when thus together. One evening | was sitting 
by the fire in a room some distance from the 
one | occupied, when a stalwart savage came 
in, seized me by the arm and dragged me 
shrieking through the house to our room, which 
was empty at the time, excepting the sleeping 
children. Placing a chair, he told me to sit down; 
he then began to court me for his friend. The 
friend soon came in and | was compelled to lis- 
ten to their love speeches. A half-breed present 
came in and told them not to try to carry me 
away. They said they did not intend to; they only 
wanted to amuse themselves. | could not see 
the fun, but sat shivering with fright and cold. | 
begged them to let me go to the fire; they 
refused and wrapped a blanket around me. 
They made my life a torment to me, and so 
afraid was | of being carried off by them that | 
was tempted to end my troubles by jumping into 
the mill pond. 

My fellow-prisoners sympathized with me, 
and laid many plans for eluding them. Jo 
Stanfield proposed that | should go to the straw 
stack and sleep, but this the women would not 
allow, as they were suspicious of him. Some 
proposed that | go to Jo Finlay's lodge in com- 
pany with one of Mr. Young's sons. This was 
also abandoned. 

Mr. Young and his wife then laid a plan by 
which they thought | could elude them. During 
the day their extra beds were thrown upon the 
bedstead. In the evening the old gentleman was 
in the habit of lying on the front of the bedstead. 
The girls were to watch their chance, when the 
Indians would be out of the room, and take me 
in. | was then to get over behind the pile of bed- 
ding and lie down. A few evenings afterwards 
they came and the plan was carried out with 
complete success. | lay quiet, and although they 
searched the house, they failed to find me, and 


left, giving vent to their chagrin in foud whoops. 

Soon after one of them came again. | went 
to bed and was asleep, as was every one else. 
| felt some one pulling me by the arm; starting 
up, | confronted my enemy; he wanted me to sit 
by the fire with him; | refused. He tried coaxing 
and threats, but in my desperation | lost all fear 
of him, and fought with teeth and nails. He said 
if | would sit and talk with him he would go away, 
but | would not. The contest lasted for some 
time, then he raised his whip and said he would 
whip me, but | cared not, and still fought him, 
calling upon other Indians who were sleeping 
near to help me. They paid no heed, but the 
white men, getting tired of the row, jumped up, 
when he left and never came back. The Indians 
called me a brave girl, that would thus fight a 
man. 

Knowing how treacherous the nature of the 
savages was, we lived in constant fear of their 
murdering us. We watched for their coming in 
the morning and only felt safe when they 
departed at night. It was my custom to take my 
sister, who was three years old and was pros- 
trated by a long and severe illness, in my arms 
and sit down behind the stove every morning 
and thus await their coming, resolved to die with 
her in my arms should they murder us. 

Occasionally | would go over to my desolat- 
ed home. What a scene was presented there! 
Mutilated furniture, feathers, ashes, straw and 
blood, all commingled in one indiscriminate 
mass; desolation reigned where once had been 
peace and harmony. 

Amid all the anguish and turmoil of those 
dark days there would sometimes things occur 
that were ludicrous enough to make us for a 
moment forget sorrow and indulge in a hearty 
laugh. One day an Indian brave came riding to 
the house with a large map of the world thrown 
over his horse for a blanket. At another time the 
voices of the children would be heard singing 
hymns, accompanied by the natives. Oh, 
blessed childhood, that can thus throw off sor- 
row and gloom! 

On the 26th of December word came that 
three boats had arrived at the fort. This news 
caused great excitement, both to captors and 
captives, and a messenger was dispatched to 
learn the particulars. In a few hours he retumed 
with the information that the great chief of the 
Hudson's Bay Company had come and want- 
ed the Indians to meet him in council next day. 

The greatest excitement prevailed among 
the captors and their captives. While the hope 
of rescue was feebly entertained, it was over- 
shadowed by the thought of another terrible 
massacre, in which we would be the victims. 

Our captors left for their village, but in the 
course of a few hours returned in their hideous 
war paint and armed to the teeth. They 
remained a short time to finish their prepara- 
tions, and then departed for the fort. It was just 
nightfall when they left. Oh, what anxious days 
those were; how slowly the hours seemed to 
drag along! 

On the evening of the second day we were 


overjoyed at receiving Miss Bewley again. She 
gave us a graphic account of her life during her 
absence. 

We slept but little that night, and as soon as 
daylight appeared we started for the fort. All of 
us wept as we drove away from that scene of 
suffering; wept for joy at our escape and for sor- 
row for those who had been slain and could not 
go with us. 

As we left an Indian woman came from a 
lodge near by and told us to hasten for our lives, 
that her people had repented and were coming 
to kill us. We made all speed we could, and as 
darkness came on the welcome walls of the fort 
loomed dimly before us and we were soon 
inside, but did not feel safe until a week after- 
wards, we reached the settlements. 

Thus ended our captivity among the 
indians. 


/END PASTED SEGMENT// 
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Cayuse Request for 
a Material Witness 
during the trial for 

the Whitman 
Massacre 1851 


The United States 
vs Telokite et al 


Telokite one of the 


defendants makes 
oath that a _ certain 
Indian named 


Quishem now in the 
Cayuse country he 
thinks will be a materi- 
al witness for the 


defendants in_ this 
case. That the materi- 
ality of said witness 
was not known in time 
to have him in atten- 
dance at this term of 
the court. He expects 
& believes that said 
witness will prove that 
the late Dr Whitman 
administered medi- 
cines to many of the 
Cayuse Indians and 
that afterwards a large 
number of them died, 
including amongst 
them the wives and 


children of some of 
these defendants. He 
expects further to 
prove by said witness 
that a certain Joseph 
Lewis, who resided at 
Waiilatpu, informed 
these defendants a 
few days before the 29 
November 1847 that 
the Cayuse Indians 
were dying in conse- 
quence of poison 
being administered to 
them by the late 
Marcus Whitman and 
he had heard Dr. 


Whitman say that he 
would kill off all of the 
Cayuse Indians by the 
coming of the ensuing 
spring -- that he would 
then have their horses 
and lands. Witness will 
also prove it is the law 
of the Cayuse Indians 
to kill bad medicine 
men. 


Source: Echoes of 
Oregon 


